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ELEGY TOR Ar ProOrTr 
By Padraic Fallon 


The ebb-tide that winter afternoon, 

And Dublin drained through seaweed ; over the shoals 
The ebb and the city sinking in the sands, 

Day dying into lamps, sea turning into seagulls : 

And O in the tidal waterclock the sun and the moon 

On their everyday horizons over all lands 

Were describing the hours as it nothing were happening us, 
As if all the pictures were not falling from the walls 

Of this man’s mind into darkness. 


I thought he could not die until my heart 

Had ordered the coffin first. I expected signs 
Like cypress trees to start up from my fingers 
And march off towards him ominously in lines : 

I thought all bells would find a private art 

And toll of themselves: I looked for harbingers, 
At least for some convulsion in my side 

When the time came for him to leave my veins 
And go home into himself before he died. 


And nothing happened. Nothing. Compasses 

Were not distracted by a new face of stone ; 

Gravity still stood up of itself. 

Outside in a night of arc-lamps ships worked on ; 
Fishermen, seabooted among lustres 

Of live herring, shone like men of delph, 

And lovers loved like flying buttresses 

In every shadow: nothing was withdrawn. 

Only this man, my arch, broke under sudden distresses, 
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Only a man died. Yet all night must have filled 
With tiny shocks as he tore his touch away ; 

O all things must have known, things hopelessly 

In debt to him for new rights to be gay. 

Did towns he loved shed stones ? And roads up hills 
Stop striding of a sudden? Did the country 

Lose a great heartbeat, then gallop on 

With all the watery counties turning grey 

And every saint in his well a glimmering stone ? 


O all the night must have known with its dreams and eyes 

And nuns like hooded lamps when the ways out of his head 

Closed, and the envoys streaming out of him 

With major gifts of himself turned back waylaid. 

How small he is here! How great in colonies ! 

So large in affairs of feeling that when the stream 

Turned back to him and plunged, all night must have rushed 
downward 

And fallen through the whirlpool of his bed : 

And the bed itself grown greater than the ward. 


II 


I should have known it. 

Night should have been a beam, a light in a lens, 
When the drugs prayed in him like nuns 

And pain wrung his bones to mist. 


And his intangible dwelling, 

This bubble building he reared upon a wand 
From the orchestra within, collapsed, 

And he divulged himself. 


In a silence with no walls 

He hes, wide open to the curious stares 
That walk in like mirrors. He retires 
Up the creaking stairway of his pulse. 
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Up the last narrow thread. And below 

Only the shocked and helpless faces 

Of his phantasies, cringing, lost in a new nakedness, 
Feelings falling down through them like stones. 


No longer him, they dissolve 

Deadweighted and dazed, and he passes from them now, 
Plucked, O like a sword, from the scabbard of his brow 
And all clocks striking twelve. 


III 


Now island women will build new reveries 

And the theme not touch him. From this night on 
His look flowing over their throats like a candle flame 
Is a night-light no more between dark and dawn : 
Tonight he dies from the warm histories 

That girls whisper to their hair in shame 

And longing: lacking eyes, hands, and the voice 
That shake the heart of a sudden 

And shatter virgin thighs. 


He’s no longer the running spark among the loiterers 
On the lazy seawall, no more the lucky spit 

That heads the coins, or the joyful scattering 

Of trumps or the cast that fills the fishing net ; 

No more the passion that made you his wayfarers 
When all his time was spri g ; 

Tonight what would you do 

Could he lay his memory down like a strip of carpet 
To lead him back to you ? 


He will find no way. The angels at all his crossroads 
Turn into gallowstrees and hang themselves ; 

The signs are limp. The world no more is places 

He fills and fits in, flowering, like saints in cells. 
Nothing receives him. He’s outside all their codes, 
Even mirrors where all space is 

A whore and ready in that small jurisdiction 

To pander to any man deny him 

Entrance to his face, his most beloved fiction. 
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O nobody knows him. Big dogs hackled with starlight 

Uncurling off the threshold if a foot stir 

Wouldn’t bare a tooth if he turned around the corner ; 

The tom-cat in the wind with every hair 

Electric just drift through him in the night 

Unknowingly ; the drunken potheen-maker 

Weighing the moon in two unequal eyes 

As bright as glass take no fright : 

For nobody knows him, sees him, hears, nobody under the skies. 


Only his death knows him, the slow red act 

Of blood in which he opens outside histories. 
Ah, what new tools has passion ? Do your lips 
Bruise there too and sing? Are there maturities 
In this sad seed in which you flower, an act 

A Connacht girl soaring from the hips 

Like a tulip from a pot would know ? 

Or does nothing but dead stillness satisfy 

The passivities of your new bedfellow ? 


IV 


Earth loses something suddenly. The country 

Is smaller. There’s no mighty silhouette 

At the street’s end as quiet as a mountain ; 

He is there no longer with all the blue air for a hat. 
What is Colossus now but broken imagery ? 

An empty niche in the sky we fill with pain ? 

A void above the land 

Where birds and space still hesitate ? 

A silence that yet we don’t quite understand ? 


Places he filled have not yet bid him goodbye. 
They clutch at him and he tears himself out of me 
In statues that I keep erecting here, 

There, everywhere, on bits of memory : 

Clouds make rough casts of his face in the sky ; 
Windows are blinded with him; on the bare 
Sea-wall the light is always eager 

To wear his big black hat and lazily 

Walk out through my eyesight in his very figure. 
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O why will you live in pieces of you that lie ? 

Cut the navel string and be still. I know 

How roomy you are and large. Be quiet and some finger 
Will touch you softly as a grand piano. 

I am not able for it. I cannot die 

So often every sad day that you linger. 

Die, Friend, and be blown 

Away towards different rhythms. Echo 

Another press of life. Be a new poem! 


Vv 


I want the islands to know of him, 

The men with a sail 

On the world’s edge who die daily 

Into waters and wonders ; 

I want him known in the beehive houses 
Where saints still gutter 

All night like wicks on whale oil 
With a sudden glitter : 

I want the fishwife to know of him ; 
And the whore in her shawl 

Who is sick and sorry for me, leaning 
Over the river wall; 

And the tinker at his tins, the blacksmith 
Who nails red iron on horses ; 

People with tongues that bless ; 

And men with mouths of curses. 


I want a mouth like a fairday, 

A tumult of jobbers and bawling cattle ; 

And words like sheep that will steal away 
And be lost in the depths of the country ; 
Words that will open before me like green gaps 
That let the rocking carts out of new stubble ; 
Words that will rise up like haggards 

Or lie down like wells and bubble ; 

I want one word to rope upon a steeple 

And tug it like a bell on Sunday ; 

A word that will appease me ; 

A word that will not pass away. 
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A word that will pace out of me in such peace 
It will live upon the altar and 

Burn there as the priest does 

Upward with the candles. 


VI 


Spring will come and I will never know him 

Unless like Orpheus he teach the trees 

New tricks or take the dictionary to flowers 

And dazzle their archaic vocabularies. 

Bright as berries his eyes. I sing of them 

And his Meathman’s walk and the slow country airs 
Of milking time that gathered in his talk— 

As in the dusk his own rich pasturelands take grace 
When wicks of dew light every stalk. 


He was full of gifts. His feet went down 

Like two wells. He scattered himself like weather. 
His mind burned like a planet through his skull. 
Nine angels on his needle danced together. 

Two bright moons were his eyes. I am his clown 
And clog for him and remember and grow dull, 
Low spirited by times, turning 

Inward from the great wheel of the air, 
Remembering, just remembering. 


Pooy, GH 


By Lorna Reynolds 


Out by the wood’s brim, 

The violets, the primroses, 
And sweet sun-dipped stream, 
The soft green grasses. 
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There my baby things, 

My striped marbles, my bowl, 

My hoop and tinsel doll, 

My jack daw, my coloured chalks. 


Useless now, no comfort. 
Now deep in the forest, 
Rust-brown gloom, no light, 
No sound, mouse-footed quiet. 


No way back? None. 

Wait, stay, beasts are about. 
But wait, stay, no running. 
Wait and face the burning eyes. 


FORM 
By Blanaid Salkeld 


Who stole the bees’ hive ? Refugees from tyrant weather, 
Where now to store their sweet to ripen and cool— 

How rest through winter with no shelter where the beautiful 
Clusters, buzzing and fanning, once made honey together ? 


Rhyme, the rivet. Hi, cripple! It is not a crutch, 
Not a spur for the jaded ; but the last light blow 
Cheery with accomplishment. As the stars glow, 
Brightly coinciding, each with each : rhyme is such. 


Were it wise to fling blindly out of metre, past the border— 
(Discipline fetters)—maybe, wrenched free of time’s tangle, 
To be rapt suddenly on an eternal angle ? 

Who am I to apprehend rhythm? God is order. 


Image, sound, thought, free, and boastful to be unbound— 
That had kept pure and sure, immune from hurt or harm 
Within the inviolable marble vase of form— 

Topple down through time’s sieve to the disruptive ground. 


“VALE THAT YOU SHALL NOT SEE” 
By J. Lyle Donaghy 


GIVE you the keys of a world you shall not move in, for my 

imagination isolated and illumined the facts I tell, and dropping 

out the imperfect and unfitting persecutive world—the pain- 
ful, the hideous and unpleasant, has under the stress, we will say, 
of one emotion looking upon perflorescent laurel bough, gathered 
together hazel and hyacinth, squirrel and the water-ouzel, in a 
fairy land which you shall not find there, unless you likewise could 
concentrate in one the looks of loveliness, coalesce the beauties of 
the several seasons, and bring it all under some living point of time, 
as under the laurel’s sweetness, high enazured, I bring it. 

Sun shone down upon a grass-stitched brake the rowan fans 
sheltered, a green-leaved laurustinus, an ancient tree, in itself a 
black thicket of boughs, bounded the West, murmur of water below. 
I was reading Young’s “‘ Night Thoughts ”’ ; surely a curious pass- 
port to Fairyland, and yet—and yet, I found a third thing he said 
worth the remembering ; hitherto those two efigrammatic sayings, 
a line and a half line, so sharply contrasting with all his diffuse 
nowhere-and-nothingness : 

““ Pigmies though perched on Alps are pigmies still.” 

“ Death loves a shining mark ”’ ; 
and now I added to my memory of his writings a phrase or meta- 
phor he applied ill in the poem, made poor use of, but perhaps it 
se do, as I give you it here, libre et large, to take us into Tir na 
nOg— 

“Give the soul sea-room ”’— 

Aye, but truth is the only really infinite sea, nor in any other 
element may soul voyage truly, or happily—bravely free. 

I was reclining in a species of luxury which I often preferred, 
my back supported by the rough but yielding brake ; my legs ex- 
tended over a little path used by the wild things, under the drop- 
ping, black dream berries of ivy, in March and April bitten to 
purple by hungry thrush and blackbird. A little beyond and 
below the ivied trees the river murmured passing. Something 
stirred, drew nearer at a high hoop-lope of its whole little furry 
body, pertinaciously at the same even pace came on, loped across 
my knees touching them, and in a moment was out of sight to 
West. I knew then that a rabbit, just before I came there, had 
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passed over the little path used by the wild things, for the stoat 
was following a hot scent undeflectedly. A few minutes later, or 
moments, he must have caught up on his quarry and turned it, 
driving it towards the laurustinus. There in that living abattis of 
thicket-like black boughs a-lean, the soft and furry thing, panic- 
blinded off his runs and tangled further, was overtaken by the 
lithe and sinewy, and the sharp incisor tooth cut to the vein flowing 
with warm blood in the back of his neck. In a few moments all 
was over, and the stoat, his thirst slaked, unabashed looked round, 
and presently, having made a Westerly reconnoitrement, dragged 
off the body. ‘ And is this Fairyland ?’ youask. And I who have 
known the world and been persecuted in it by my fellow-creatures, 
I tell you this zs Fairyland, indeed, and here, measured out in the 
swift ultimate poises of nature, is justice,—ay, even kindness, here 
freedom and here love— 

I have seen the ‘fitches’ fighting, catapulting down through 
the hyacinths, like a bounding thunderbolt unspent, a tangle of 
lightnings within it ; I have seen the fox, in the grey of morning, 
descend the sides of the vale, colour-sheltered by the furze, hus- 
banding his resources in that easied—seemingly lame lope, tracking 
furred or feathered. I have seen the red slayers in the vale, and 
know they slay—but I have seen it all reside back into a fierce 
innocence, where beauty yet holds the scales and is predominant 
in shapeliness of limb and wing, the sculpture of resource and 
fittingness, in rhythmic power and volant speed—which takes 
possession of the trackless azure— 

Here is nature red in tooth and claw but nature swift in its 
striking and comparatively just in equipoise of balanced years, 
Summers of fruition and fulfilment to each in his strength and 
lustihood—evenings a few—and, then, the quick mercy of frost 
or flood, talon or tooth ; here is war not base or vile and here are 
the beginnings of nobleness, real tenderness fully displayed, and 
real courage ; and withal, as nature strengthens, supports the grass- 
blade, the stem of the light flower, the delicate and fragile of limb, 
evolved with an uncumbrous, strength sufficient to its need, is 
upbuoyed borne on feathers; for a life season mostly there is 
reasonable refuge, secure habitation for each of his kind, ere he 
fall—the butterfly on powdrously glossed vans is competent to 
navigate the gusty sky, the diaphanous winged things have 
security in their speed. 
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Numbers perish early, it is true—seeds and insects—but, up 

to the annihilant instant, life is good to them, 

‘And in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn ”’ 

visibly over a tree’s head or in a cool woodland alley, wailfully, 
but in their way happily, up and down in the tree-alley or over the 
tree-top, they move in rhythm like an upswept, downswept violin 
bow, or taut strings that, smitten vibratively swell and subside, 
with their tiny throated volumed song together—a swallow or the 
night’s cold—what boots it which—life and love fulfilled—there 
are no years of misery in store for them—no tortures, no drawn out 
cruel death—no losses felt through life, no dire frustrations known ; 
and the worms which are grave-diggers of empire—they too have 
their season of intelligent being, of satisfying employment of all 
their vermal faculty, pleasure in growing resource—annihilation if 
it is enemy to their long existing, is enemy also to their old age and 
decrepitude ;—in nature with a very few hinted exceptions which 
carry their own penalty, no lies are told, there is no hypocrisy ; 
nor in wild nature does kind prey upon its own kind, as man does 
on man. 

No—nature red in toothand clawis a myth, like many another 
one-sided statement. ‘‘ Give the soul sea-room.” There is a 
balanced truth about nature, and truth and beauty, justice and 
mercy, reside in it everlastingly. Terror is there arid pain, some- 
times sharp privation, but also there is freedom, gladness, love. 

Over there in a bramble brake there is love to fill childhood’s 
mind with a wondrous sweetness of beholding—as long ago my 
mind was filled, or to bring sad tears to the eyes of age, tears of a 
forlorn sympathy beholding happiness apart—apart yet under- 
stood. 

I saw the robin fly out of the bramble, saw him return, and 
then I went over to look at the nest, for however mechanicalised 
and chronic-jaded was my mind, I could not deny myself the look- 
ing on that woven habitation,—cupped roundness, a soft dried 
moss of dry-fresh green colour and feather-down walling interiorly 
the cupped grassy weft—the nest form that so bespeaks the centred 
love-thought, home and kindness and loved care, nest and within 
it the eggs, very delicate their shells—almost as a wren’s, like a 
wren’s almost luminous with very fineness, and freckled a rudded 
red, or rudded maroon, on a faintly pink-tinged ground. She on 
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the nest sits soberly for all her black eye’s largeness bright and, 
looking trustingly. He when not feeding, or bringing food, or 
spelling his mate on the nest, perched on a spray, is sweetly loud in 
the praise of everything which she makes lovely in the world 
about, and chief the nest, the eggs, and his brooding mate. 

‘““And here the Robin with a heart replete 

Has all in one short plagiariséd rhyme ;”’ 

but I doubt very much the ‘short’ and the ‘ plagiariséd ’—that 
businessful little fellow has too many ways of his own to be 
bothered mimicking others’ song. In that respect he is perhaps 
unhuman—laudably only a robin. 

The vale was a place of surprises : its squirrel woods of hazel 
where, on the ground, the squirrels had cast the scizzored emptied 
nuts, each with a neat-edged slightly elliptic opening,—and, quite 
a number, toothed but uncut, because the squirrel by some ancient 
art of his was able to discern at tooth’s first touching it the nut’s 
empty-heartedness ; its glades of beech and ash, where the jays 
that invisibly had made profundity raucous with their explosive 
cries between the more chasmally scaured banks of the river, unhid 
themselves for flitting instants, and showed dull or brighter rust- 
brown feathers and, white-spotted, the one flash of dressy blue ; 
its bouldered waters where the wagtails, yellow and pied grey, ina 
static-hover maintained a readiness to seize what offered upon 
lichened rock or in the shallow wave,—I used to hunt there for the 
grey wagtail with the heraldic black shield on his throat, of nature’s 
neatest draughtsmanship, but indeed his markings are altogether 
more defined and neater than those of his pied brethern ; sometimes 
I thought I saw him, but the fluttered rise in flight made certainty 
impossible. 

But if the Grey Wagtail eluded me with its chic Parisian 
coverture, and that black shield which gives the lie to Edmund 
Burke suggesting that of all forms the triangle is about the least 
interesting, if the Grey Wagtail eluded me, and eluded me the 
squirrel’s drey, though I sought for it a Summer’s day long—I 
had success in another direction, following other, not less interest- 
ing, wild life of the vale. 

One day, I passed the magic hillock, fairily bemossed and with 
sweet-smelling decay of here and there an old tree-stump, and lit— 
absolutely lit—under the trees, with crimson slimey-caps of all 
sizes, in descending grade, outdoing all fairy dells of books,— 
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passed the wood loostrife swamps under the hazels, the primrose 
and the hyacinth dells, went on, and, at the ford, took up the trail, 
following those little water-birds, larger than a robin, less large 
than a blackbird, which all summer had intrigued my interest. 
Mainly a brown-black colour but with some white on their breasts, 
these strangely busy little fowl dived into pond-depths and walked 
over the bottom, or they walked on under the shallows as though 
they had not left dry land—plainly, they were seeking small food, 
insects and tiny shelled things, on a comparatively undisputed 
ground, undisputed anyway by the bulk of their fellow-birds. They 
worked reach after reach methodically, and apparently did so day 
after day. I followed them far up-stream, until, among whitely 
cataracted boulders in mid-stream, built upon a dripping mossed 
and lichened boulder, against its side, under the very waterfall and 
curtained by its spray, I found their secret nest. A water-ouzel 
came out of the nest as I looked, and, poising on a lower, wet brink 
of rock, dived in the pool below. This to me was all more magic 
than hares that wander on the sea, or horses conjured out of mist. 
The vale had yielded me its chiefest secret. World was new for a 
moment in the lightning of a natural truth seen newly, with its 
adaptive novelty freshening a moment experience and thought. 

Vale which I knew lapped in terror, amid persecutive world, 
soul anguished and arrowed like a Sebastian’s body in some 
medizval painting, vale which I shall not look to see again,—I 
leave you it, en 7isaged serene, all pollution shed ; I leave you it in 
the morning, in the evening and at midday—I leave you it in the 
frost-rimed mornings of March-April and of May—in the mornings 
at eight and seven, and in June at six and five, when all is rightest 
with the world. 


March 7th, 1948. 


THERE ARE TRAGEDIES AND 
TRAGEDIES 


Al PLAY IN -ONE. Acr 
By Geo. Fitzmaurice 


CHARACTERS : 
HUMPHREY DOOLEN, a small farmer. 
KYTIE, his wife. 
GEOFFREY, his brother. 
Maura, Geoffrey’s wife. 
MoGuE, a reputed “ half-fool.” 


Scene: Interior of Humphrey Doolens Kitchen. At extreme right fire-place. 
Humphrey and wife Kytie are sitting opposite each other at each side of fire. At 
extreme left docr open with half-door closed. At rise of curtain Gecffrey Doolen appears 
outside, slits latch of half-door and enters followed by his wife Maura who recloses 
half-door. 


GEOFFREY: Dazed, dazed but not dead. 

Maura (soothingly): Thank God for that itself, Geoff., that 
they aren’t dead, but dazed. 

GEOFFREY: Dazed, dazed but not dead. Not a stir from them. 
It could be that they have completely lost the hearing. 
And I can see no eye and the way the hat is down on Hum- 
phrey and the handkerchief twisted about Kytie. 

MaurRA: No eye indeed, Geoff. and the way the hat is down on 
Humphrey and the handkerchief twisted about Kytie. 

GEOFFREY (walking backwards and forwards between door and 
hearth followed by Maura): Upon my soul and seconds, 
Maura, I’m the shamedest man in Ireland this mortal 
minute to face them. An own brother to Humphrey 
Doolen to be absent six weeks and the whole world I expect 
coming to console them in their tragedy. 

Maura: But as we said, Geoff., we could be explaining 

GEOFFREY (festily): As we said be damned, didn’t we think they 
had some of the intelligence left. But, look at the cut of 
them now! And it is with the big eye of a sheep a pain 
through it that they will gaze at me seeing in Geoffrey 
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Doolen nothing but a renegade and a traitor. (Shrilly). It 
will cut me to the gizzard the big eye of a sheep looking at 
me and a pain through it. 

Maura: It will cut you to the gizzard and Geoff., my grand 
and learned man, if you were ignorant it wouldn’t make 
half the pain for you. 

GEOFFREY: Dazed, dazed, but not dead. And ’tis likely they 
have been dazed all the time, dazed for six weeks for ‘tis 
six weeks since the bank broke. 

Maura: Six weeks, indeed, Geoff., and a long time, that, to be 
dazed. 

GEOFFREY (trenchantly): The poor misfortunate creatures! 
Five thousand pounds to go in one bang, all their own little 
savings as well as the big legacy from America. (With 
emotion) Oh, the woeful tragedy of it ! 

MaAurRA (melodvamatically): Horrible, Geoffrey, horrible ! 

GEOFFREY: Nothing left to them now but the four old cows and 
the bare little farm. A downblow wouldn’t so much matter 
if they were big people. Big people do have friends and 
get many chances. When a big fellow goes down unless 
he’s a harum-scarum altogether he’ll be up again in a week’s 
time as gay as a bee for himself. Big people are like corks. 

Maura (gravely): Like corks, Geoff. 

GEOFFREY: It’s different with mean thing, seldom with them to 
get a chance at all, but if they do get a chance and lose it 
it’s tally-ho the fox with them, believe you me. Small 
people are like lead, once they go down it’s down with them 
for ever more and per omnia saecula saeculorum, 

Maura: Like lead Geoff., and down for evermore indeed. 

GEOFFREY: The complications are excruciating and are scarify- 
ing me. Overwhelmed as they are now with dazzlement and 
stupidity how are we to convince them that it took six 
weeks for us that are only two miles away to hear ofa tragedy 
the reports of which of a certainty were flashing through 
Europe and Amerikay, through continents and islands, to 
Pittsburgh and San Francisco, and if said it, to the distant 
realms of Japan, formerly called Cathay. 

Maura (looking up at him with admiration): And, if you said it, 
Geoff., the reports did surely go even to the distant realms 
of Japan, formerly called Cathay. 
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GEOFFREY: Glory, Maura, there is something unjust in the way 
things are in this world, that’s what I say. Think of it !— 
only two miles away never to hear of this most remarkable 
tragedy to our own brother all because we are situated a few 
hundred yards in from the narrow public road, and because 
we are cut off from civilization by that damn mountain to 
one side of us and that grouse moor to the East. 

Maura: That mountain to one side of us, Geoff., and that grouse- 
moor to the East (tentatively and apologetically). And, Geoff., 
it could be another impediment too, that glosha between 
our house and the boreen. 

GEOFFREY (shrugging shoulders, indifferently): It could, it could, 
I suppose it could. All the same it’s very curious and 
mysterious that nobody ever thought a thought or tooka 
notion to inform us by word, motion, sign or signal of the 
colossal cataclysm that has engulfed this poor old mentally 
paralysed and bamboozled creature, my own old brother 
Humphrey Doolen and his antique dame, Kytie. 

MAuRA (significanty): It’s very curious indeed, Geoff., except the 
Maguire’s servant girl. I forgot to tell you of that. “Twas 
on a Tuesday she came to tell us, but she only got to the 
end of the boreen because having a gumboil she balked at 
navigating the slippery steps for fear of a maygrum rising 
in her head might make her get a high-over and tumble 
into the glosha. And they do be saying, Geoff., that you 
could get drowned in a glosha as ready as in a river. 

GEOFFREY (savagely): They do be saying a lot of quare things 
like that in this locality an quarer things itself. Isn’t it 
very careful people do be in themselves, a big thing to be 
told and my damsil to balk at navigating a half-a-dozen 
steps. It’s glib enough the tongues do be by them saying 
this and that and ten times glibber when maliciousness 
starts them wagging for a small bird told me such is the 
way they have been blackguarding me a man of rectitude 
and regularity saying the reason I was keeping away from 
here was because I thought poor Humphrey would be ex- 
pecting some help from me in the financial way a damned 
dolled lie if ever there was one, not to mind the foolishness 
of it as if a mayjum farmer like me could do a whack in 
the tantalising tragedy of the loss of £5,000. 
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Maura (soothingly): There’s a lot of quare people going, Geoff., 
ignorant and without the eddication and understanding 
that you have, my great and supayrior man. 

GEOFFREY (loftily): Pish! what signifies this, that or those, 
what signifies anything now but the picture we see before 
us of these two angashores, stricken in their misery, para- 
lysed by the horrors, and almost dazed to their doom? 
Hesht ! Humphrey has lifted the head a little, I can now 
see, observe and note about the quarter of an eye on him. 
And, maybe, the misfortunate creature is hearing us, half- 
paralysed and all as he is. 

HuMPHREY (suddenly, dully, gruffily): Curious if I didn’t hear you 
bawlin’ like a bull or a bison. 

Kyrie (lifting bit of scarf off face, rancously): A wonamum you 
did and so did I. And it’s a pain through the ear I am hav- 
ing from the noise of him. 

GEOFFREY (taken aback, but recovering his aplomb rapidly): That’s 
all to the good then, Maura, since thank God! they have 
the hearing we needn’t be troubling either Humphrey or 
Kytie with any more explications. ‘’Tisn’t likely indeed, 
though, they would believe the slanderers even if in their 
grief they never had either time or thought to give due con- 
sideration to the drawbacks, impediments and incon- 
gruities affecting or belonging to the condition of decent 
Christians situated some hundred yards in from the public 
road. 

Maura (proudly): My grand, my noble man! (goes to dresser). 
I’m putting this little present for Kytie, Geoff., here on the 
lower shelf of the dresser. 

GEOFFREY: A suitable place enough if the cat don’t get at it. 
’Tisn’t that the angashores here will have the heart to take 
anything I suppose, except by the dint of persuading 
(nodding at Humphrey). Tis only a small thing as we 
didn’t mind bringing the car; but there is a two-pound 
pot of jam in it, three pounds of Matterson’s green bacon, 
two pounds of tea and two loaves of white bread. 

Maura: And a half-stone of sugar, Geoff. (Goes behind Kytte’s 
chair, quaveringly, about to cry.) For my poor Kytie and 
Humphrey . (Puts hand on Kytie’s shoulder.) Wisha, Kytie, 
Kytie my poor misfortunate 
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GEOFFREY (suddenly, authoritatively and loudly): In the name of 
goodness let go of her! Lacking in perspicacity you 
haven't the savvy to know what harm you might be doing. 
In the woeful condition in which the woman is, a tip in the 
neck might make her segregate into bits. 

KYTIE (sourly): It’s a wonder there’s a bit of me left at all and 
the tortures I have been through for weeks and weeks and 
for months and months. 

Maura (tearfully): My poor Kytie, don’t we know! 
GEOFFREY : Of course we know. But what months is she talking 
about ? Tis only six weeks since the bank broke. 
KYTIE (with sudden ferocity): For weeks and weeks I say it, and 
for months and months. For six dolled and damned and 
diddled months surely, I’m the pity of the world wid corns. 

GEOFFREY (utterly confounded): Corns! 

Maura: Corns, Geoff.! 

GEOFFREY (more loudly): Corns! 

MavurRA: Corns, Geoff. ! 

GEOFFREY (still more loudly): Corns! 

KyTIE (savagely): Isn’t corns, corns and what shapin’ have you ? 
’Tisn’t welts or bunions you need be makin’ of them, for I 
have them as well. 

GEOFFREY (trenchantly) : You vagabone of a woman! It’s listen- 
ing to you I am, and it’s bamboozled by you I am. 
MAuvRA (reprovingly): Wisha, Kytie, don’t you hear my great 
man saying he is bamboozled by you. yin 
GEOFFREY (brokenly) : It’s poor Humphrey here I’m thinking of, 
a man dying though not dead, to have fornenst him in his 
woe suchlike as a helper and consoler—a thing concerned 

with corns. 

Maura: Wisha, Kytie again ! 

GEOFFREY: A man of industry and effort when the life and jizz 
were in him; that never shirked his work even in the broil 
of the noonday sun. Slaving week in week out and the 
little he bought in the way of toggery that little he spared. 
A new hat would last him through the changes of forty 
fashions. A fog would turn him back even on the day of 
the Races. He’d miss the fun to save the hat. 

Maura (feelingly): He would, indeed, Geoff. He’d miss the fun 


to save the hat. 
C 
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MoGuE (who has appeared outside half-door. Leaning over it leering 
and laughing): Save the hat, save the hat, sure any old 
miser could do that. And he must have been an old miser, 
Humphrey Doolen, no fit man for my purty Kytie. 

GEOFFREY: Ha! we now see how the case is and I’m thinking it’s 
more than corns is making her renayge her poor husband 
that is, I suppose, nearly crippled and paralysed as well as 
dazed and daft and dazzled. As sure as a gun there isa 
crim. con. going on between herself and the bucks at the 
door. 

Maura (shocked): Wisha, Geoff. !—he a poor half-fool and look 
at her age and her 

GEOFFREY (prompily): And her infirmities, say it out. Indeed it 
isn’t blind I am to take her for a Vaynus or a Helen of Troy ; 
but old and ugly and grey and all as she is, quare things 
might happen to an ould woman and she in her lonesome 
except for a crippled ould man—like a case you’d read about 
in the News of the World. 

Maura (severely): ’Pon my seconds—it’s the first time I have 
ever said it to you in my life Geoff.—but ’pon my seconds, 
Geoff. I’m offended at you. And for me to be offended at 
my splendid man isn’t a good thing, Geoff. 

GEOFFREY (off-handedly): Don’t be talkin’—don’t be talkin’. 
No decent or respectable woman within the ring of Ireland 
even if she was only half a Christian in the depths of what I 
would call a crash of doom would dare have the gumption 
and impudence to mention or even give a hint that she was 
intraygued by such tuppenny-halfpenny things as corns. 

MOoGUuE (faking no notice, gaily): I know her name is Kytie but I 
call her Mary Anne. She’s as beauteous as the Queen of 
May, but my grief and my woe to see her the wife of a 
wheezy old crow 

MaurRA (appfealingly) : Go away half-fool and try to be having a 
little sense. Isn’t it in panics you should be to be the means 
of putting my marvel of a husband into the tantrums ? 
And don’t be looking at Kytie for Kytie isn’t your wife. 

MocvE : Isn’t in the Scripturs that a cat might look at a quane ? 


So, P’ll look as much as I like at kytie and call her Mary 
Anne. 
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(singing) : Then follow me, follow me, Mary Anne, 
You're a fool if you're too lazy, 
For I'll be your own gay merryman, 
And you'll be my own sweet daisy. 
(Geoffrey moves threateningly towards Mogue.) 

Maura: Don’t hurt him, Geoff. Don’t be having it said that 
you'd lay your hands on a half-fool. (Geoffrey darts towards 
Mogue who disappears.) 

KYTIE (raucously) : What capers has he anyway to be going fisti- 
cuffing with that poor old innocent gom and _half-wit. 
What capers has the booby, I’m saying. 

MAUuRA (indignantly) : How dare you refer to my gentleman of a 
husband as a booby. How dare you, Kytie! 

KYTIE (sourly): Well then, let him come and look at his brother 
here who has become the champion booby of the world. 
Howly saints above ’tisn’t enough for me to be in splinters 
for six months with ferocious and diabolical corns, without 
having to put up with this booby of Humphrey Doolen and 
his boobyism going on for about the same time. Even the 
loss of his cash can’t stop him from boobying for boobying 
is what I call his fashionable notions. 

GEOFFREY (with great indignation): Humphrey Doolen having 
fashionable notions! Are my airs gone skow-ways or is it the 
end of the world I hear rumbling in my pedestals ? It isn’t 
your callosities, female, but it’s the viciousness of your 
thoughts has corrupted the very core of your mentality. 
Fashionable notions in Humphrey Doolen the emblem and 
the example and the paragon of bucolic economy. Didn’t 
you hear me telling my woman here what he used do to 
spare the hat. 

KyTIE (sardonically): Economy ina hat! My hand to you, that’s 
not the way with him now but puzzling the brain where he 
could get the right fancy one. He hasn’t the courage to 
wear them yet—it being the first time with him ever getting 
the like in his life—a pair of patent leather low shoes and 
two pairs of dandy socks with primroses painted on them 
—suitable things for a young bucko having a dash with the 
girls on the Big Fair Day. 

GEOFFREY (in fury): You lie woman ! Humphrey Doolen rise 
up and tell the woman she lies—tell us all that she is a 
scarifying liar itself. 
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KytiE (evenly): ’Tis hardly able to rise he is and the way he has 
been tormenting and worrying himself for the last three 
days because he thinks the buttons the tailor put on his 
new coat aren’t the right colour. He thinks they’re a bit 
too whitish. 

Humpurey (suddenly and vigorously): And so they are a bit too 
whitish. They aren’t right for respectability, and what 
shame is there for a man being respectable, I ask you that, 
Kytie. But indeed it isn’t that quality of coat—not talking 
of buttons—would do me if the cash hadn’t failed me for a 
big rise in the world I was going to make—to be a half- 
gent at least and it my strong intention to purchase Beehan’s 
public-house. 

KyYTIE (vaucously): A foolish caper that and business going to the 
dogs. But what wouldn’t a vagabone do when he gets 
notions of fashions and lose every penny he’d have in a 
harum-scarum investment. 

HUMPHREY (determinedly): It’s not a harum-scarum investment 
for the business at Beehan’s will double in a year’s time, all 
the world calling to it on their way to the new horse fair. 

KYTIE (shrilly): It’s foolishness and damned foolishness—that’s 
what it is. 

HUMPHREY: Enterprise not foolishness. I’ve told it to you before 
and I’m telling it to you again that it’s the biggest lady in 
the county you be after a bit, with profits and cash rolling 
in to us, in purples and satins you would be, bobbed and 
shingled like a society quane, rich and grand riding in your 
motor car, a regular Lady Clara Vere de Vere. 

KytTiz: It’s worse to me than my corns to hear you giving out 
your apish talk. It’s high feeding people are going in for 
now, and with all the hullabilloo that’s going on about 
temperance in a soon time it’s no business will be doing in 
the public-house at all, at all. 

HuMPHREY: Isn’t the profits fifteen times what they were and 
the new horse fair will make a regular gold mine of Beehan’s. 
This talk about temperance is all tomfoolery anyway. You 
haven’t the intellect of a bumble bee or you’d know as well 
as I do that they’ll be drinking porter in Ireland for the 
next two hundred and fifty years, 
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KytiE: And I’m telling you they are not drinking half as much as 
they used to and putting one’s money in public-houses is 
nothing less than going in a wild goose chase after a fortune 
that isn’t to be made. 

MAURA (intervening): Glory Kytie, what is the use of arguing 
about pubs now and the money gone colley west with the 
bank broke. 

GEOFFREY (loftily) : That’s not the way to talk to them at all for 
I can now see they are bad as well as mad but what is worse 
there is something curious and unusual about them, a 
thing the people don’t like and ’tis likely they are boy- 
cotted. It could be that small bird was pulling my leg, and 
that the real reason we never heard about the tragedy is 
that we are boycotted, too, on account of them. 

Maura (darkly): Upon my soul, Geoff., I wonder could that have 
been the real reason ? 

MocueE (appearing outside half-door gaily): There’s reason in 
reality, but there’s more reason in love. 

GEOFFREY (shaking fist at Mogue): Off with you, you scandal- 
monger of the world. You’re in danger I’m telling you for 
it’s in the process of getting vexed I am, and it is vexed I am. 

MocvuE: But Kytie isn’t vexed but fresh as a dawn in May, and 
if her corns left her we’d be gallivantin’ all day. 

GEOFFREY: You booby, you open-mouthed fixture, hook it ! 

MocvuE: But haven’t I newses. 

GEOFFREY: Newses ? 

MoGuE: Newses about the bank. ’Tis only a rogue of a tinker 
gave out about it being broke, and the police are now after 
him for to catch the bloke ; they’re after him in the country 
and they are. after him in the town, for to prosecute him for 
pulverising about a bank being tumbled down. 

GEOFFREY (going to half-door and shaking Mogue’s hands): Give 
me the hand you decent honest boy. All things previous 
that you said were only out of innocence and jollity of 
mind. Well, all grief is now over and ’tis happy are the 
days in store for Humphrey Doolen and his wife, Kytie. 

Maura (enthusiastically): Happy days, Geoff. for Humphrey 
Doolen and his wife, Kytie. an 

GEOFFREY (approaching Humphrey): But why isn’t it jumping 
through the roof of the house you are with happiness and 
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joy. Up through the roof of the house with yeez, I’m say- 
ing, jumping with happiness and joy. 

Maura: Up through the roof of the house wid yeez, jumping 
with happiness and joy. 

KytTIE (sourly): How could a warrant jump wid corns? Is it 
daft you think I am or is it the way you want to make me 
daft and you in your healthy glee ? If there is jumping to 
be done let them do it that hasn’t a corn at all. 

HuMPHREY: A gazaybo I’d be making of myself either! What 
capers they’re going on with! But now that I am rich 
again I’ll see to it that that vagabone of a tailor puts the 
proper buttons in the coat and then the next whiz will be 
to buy the public-house. 

KyTIE (tvenchantly): You will not, Humphrey, I say it as a 
finality, you will not. 

GEOFFREY: The scandal of it! Showing neither joy or pleasure 
in their deliverance and not as much as a ta ta to the Al- 
mighty God for it. ’Tisn’t Christians at all they are and if 
the people saw them now it’s twice worse boycotted they 
would be and we twice worse boycotted on account of them. 
(Loudly) I can keep it back no longer and I’ll say to them the 
terrible thing I should say. 

MAuRA (appealingly): Oh, Geoffrey don’t (changing tone) or do, 
Geoff., if you think it right and proper—yes, do, Geoff. 

GEOFFREY: I will say it and do say it, and here it is namely, 
that you pair of conspicarious, colliflagial characters should 
never have been borned. 

MAURA (rushing to Geoff. enthusiastically): My high and mighty 
man—there isn’t the beat of you on the Globe—my high 
and mighty man. 

HUMPHREY (sardonically): High and mighty me eye! And 
wanting us to jump he does, but it’s himself that would 
like to be jumping and he expecting his childre to have all 
our gather-up when we are dead. 

GEOFFREY (severely in a dignified way): A fatherly emotion if such 
did move me, connected neither with roguery or mendacity, 
arising out of the natural expectations of kinship through 
the events, accidents and circumstances of life and the 
workings of anno domint. 
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HUMPHREY (turning around to Geoff. harshly): You with your 
high-diddle gas bagging and your shaping, but it is hard to 
believe in spite of your flummery and fine talk that you 
didn’t hear about the bank being broke for six weeks. A 
more likely story the one I heard that you hid yourself in 
the haggard when women came and screeched about the 
bad news. Moreover bad news having a habit of travelling 
with considerable rapidity into more difficult places than 
where you live. 

GEOFFREY: An eddicated man would use the word “ inaccessible.” 

HuMPHREY: “ Difficult’ will do good enough. Likewise your 
good woman became all in a hop as deaf as a beetle, and it 
was only through shame’s sake you came here in the finish. 

KyTIE: I always thought the same and indeed what fools we were 
to think anything else. It’s as plain as a pikestaff. 

GEOFFREY (with great assumption of dignity): Liars! (Suddenly 
changing his attitude, sententiously). But supposing it was 
the truth, I could fairly prove by comparative cases that it 
wasn't either a crime or a pecadillo, being as I am the father 
of a fair-sized family which connotes multitudinous duties 
and responsibilities in a ferocious struggle for existence on a 
mountainy farm, whereas you haven’t either a chick or 
child, and if you died in the morning would be referred to 
as being “‘ no loss ’’ on the parlance of the common people. 

HuMPHREY (rattling tongs menacingly): The gab is big by you, 
but them that think themselves high and mighty do often 
get a queer old tumble-down. 

GEOFFREY (severely): Is it the presumption you would have to 
dare hint or suggest or insinuate that you’d contemplate 
acting towards me contrairily in the physical way ? 

MocuE (at door, with loud vacant laugh): Faith, he’s riz th’ ould 
wheezer, and murder there’ll surely be. Id like to back up 
Kytie, but a big fool said to me last night its’ better to live 
and be holy, sez he, it’s worse to die for love. (Disappears). 

GEOFFREY: You have frightened the poor half-foo] and I suppose 
you are thinking also to frighten me. Being ignorant as 
you are it would be infra dig. for me to fight you, or, as 
they would say in the glorious times of the Red Branch 
Knights, you are no foeman worthy of my steel. I wished 
you were for then I would come fornenst you and apostro- 
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phise you like I seen a bould King do im a play m Dubin. 
‘* Before my body I throw my warlike shield,” sez he, “ lay 
on Macduff, and damned be he who first cries, hold, enough. 

Maura (los in admiration): My miraculous man! — 

GEOFFREY : It’s getting murderous he is and it’s getting murder- 
ous he is in earnest. (Taking Maura by arm.) Let us make 
our retreat, Maura, but in good order and with dignity in 
face of unwarranted aggression. (They back Slowly iowards 
enirance door. As Humphrey suddenly rises wiih iongs im 
hand they go more rapidly. Geoffrey manages io get hold of a 
wattle which he brandishes trying io recover his composure and 
appearance of dignity.) 

GEOFFREY (f0 Humphrey who is now advancing threaieningly): I 
can defend myself, I tell you I can defend myself. But I 
want no humiliation and I want no tantalization. (Geoffrey 
and Maura gei just ouiside door.) Consequently I abjure 
you to stay where you are and not to cross your threshold 
with hostile intent against the guests of your house. It’s 
against all the laws both written and unwmitten of hos- 
pitality ; it’s against all the traditions of our race and against 
all the rules and regulations of chivalry and glorious war. 

(Humphrey raises tongs, moves rapidly forward and seems 
about to attack, then as if moved by a feeling of disgust throws 
away tongs, rushes and closes door with a bang! in face of 
Geoffrey and Maura.) 

HUMPHREY (faking hold of Kytie and drawing her iowards window 
at right side of entrance door): So, they've gone and well 


coc 


SS. 

KytiE: They are looking at us through the window, their faces 
paishted up to it. 

HuMPHREY: Let them be paishted up to it. We'll kiss. (They 
kiss. Hawls Kytte before window at left side of entrance door.) 
And we'll kiss agin. 

KytrE: They’re at this window now and looking at us agin. 

HuMPuHREY: And let them be looking at us agin. We'll kiss agin. 
And we'll be the happy pair for ever now with our money 
back safe in the bank. 

KytIE: We will—or I should say we would only for my corns. 

HUMPHREY: With the help of God your corns will all fly away 
when we have bought Beehan’s public-house. 
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KytlE: Don’t mention that public-house to me again, Humphrey, 
I forbid you to do it. (Puts hands on his shoulders forcing 
him wnto a recumbent position.) I can’t bear it: I can’t 
bear it ! 

[END.} 


THE NATURE OF ART” 
By Robert Farren 


HH’. is a strange thing—indeed a disturbing thing, if you 
care for the intellectual quality of Irish life: a book of 
European worth is written by an Irishman—and one 
living in Ireland besides—yet the event has every appearance 
of passing unnoticed. At least I, who spied about for printed 
reviews of it, and cocked my ears in the right places for verbal 
discussion of it, have seen only two reviews (both in the same 
newspaper) and heard only one man besides myself speak of it. 
There has been time enough since the book’s appearance; yet 
no salutations, no eager welcome, no thunderous argument. 

Mr. Arland Ussher, in a broadcast from Radio Eireann, 
deplored, a few months ago, the paucity of philosophic thought 
in Ireland; and later he deplored it again in the B.B.C. Third 
Programme. While not altogether disagreeing with Mr. Ussher 
I feel compelled to observe that if a philosophic book of European 
quality can be on the market for many months without busying 
pens and tongues then philosophers are heavenly gifts which we 
in Ireland do not deserve. 

The book is “‘ The Nature of Art, or The Shield of Pallas”: 
the author, Father Arthur Little, S.J.; the publishers Long- 
mans; and the price eight and sixpence. 

Father Little’s book is I, suggest, important, and our reception 
of it a test of our mental maturity and of our right to have men of 
quality work in the regions of the mind on our behalf. In writing 
of such a book one must proceed methodically, so as to employ 
one’s space to the best advantage. 


* Broadcast from Radio Eireann, November 25th, 1947. 
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Here is what I will do in the space allotted to me: Furst 
I will outline the matter and the method of the book. Next I will 
speak briefly of its virtues, as I see them. Third, I will discuss 
certain aspects of it which do not agree with my own notions 
and intuitions: Fourth I will say a word about the later chapters— 
and then I may have space to complete the circle by saying 
again how important a book it seems to be. ; 

I will quote Father Little, in beginning my outline of his 
matter and method. ‘‘ The aim of this book,” he says, “is to 
answer three questions : What is art ? What good is it? What 
is its relation to certain other goods, especially morality ? ”’ 
Later he asks again : “‘ What precisely does a work of art propose 
to our contemplation that fills. us with the near-ecstasy that is 
the specific effect of art as such?” Having posed and briefly 
examined these questions, Father Little decides that “‘ the cardinal 
problem in determining the general nature” of the fine arts 
“is to find the kind of beauty that above all they are intended to 
recall to our vision.”’ He lists under six headings what he considers 
the only possible claimants to be this kind of beauty, and here 
1s athe. liste: 

“(1) The intrinsic beauty of the work of art. (2) The 
beauty of God signified by it. (3) The beauty and order of the 
world in which we live, signified by it. (4) The beauty of 
human nature that it manifests. (5) The beauty of the 
artistic experience itself. (6) The beauty of a pure imaginative 
fiction as such.” 

The rest of the same chapter—chapter three—is given to a 
rejection of the first candidate: the intrinsic beauty of the work 
of art: and in the next chapter four more are discredited, leaving 
only one, the one to which the author gives his vote: the beauty 
of human nature. 

These first four chapters of ‘‘ The Nature of Art’ are, then, 
preparatory chapters ; for it is in chapter five that Father Little 
settles down to formal exposition and demonstration of his own 
doctrine. ‘‘ Briefly,” he says himself, “‘ this doctrine is, that the 
essence of the artistic process in significant art is virtual con- 
templation of the nature of the human soul both in the artist 
and in his audience.” The proofs which he offers are drawn from 
a description which he himself gives of “‘ the whole process of the 
aesthetic act in the mind of the artist,” that is, of the creative 
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process. The first proof is a demonstration that the facts of the 
creative process fit the theory of the virtual intuition of the soul : 
the second, a demonstration that this intuition not only allows, 
but requires as its indispensable conditions, the other elements 
always observed in creative activity. A proof supplementary 
to these—but, as Father Little says, not distinct from them, 
is sought in a new effort to resolve that ancient question: Why 
do tragedies, in which suffering, evil and misfortune are feelingly 
depicted, please, exalt and ennoble the spectator. The answer 
proffered, which constitutes the supplementary proof, is, in a 
further chapter, rigorously tested against particular tragedies. 
And Father Little has yet another shot in his locker. If my theory 
is right, he says, and art is the successful effort of man to attain 
to virtual intuition of his soul, then this intuition must be a need 
of his nature ; and if it is a need, it should be possible to deduce 
the need from the nature of man’s soul. This deduction he attempts 
according to Thomistic pyschological principles. 

I have now done the first of those things which I promised 
to do: that is, I have outlined the matter and method of the book 
—all but the later chapters. So far, Father Little has sought the 
kind of beauty proposed for contemplation in art ; he has rejected 
five kinds and chosen the sixth—the beauty of the soul, perceived 
by virtual intuition ; he has offered two main proofs—that this 
intuition is consistent with the facts of the creative process, and 
that this intuition requires these elements— ; and he has deduced 
the need of this intuition from the nature of the soul. There you 
have a resumé of the central matter of ‘‘ The Nature of Art ”’ ; 
the matter which, on the whole, will be the concern of anyone 
who undertakes to deliver final judgment on its radical truth 
or error. Such a judgment cannot be given and justified in a 
brief essay, so, not judgment but description and comment are 
my functions here and now. 

The pleasantest part of my promise is now to be fulfilled, 
for I come to speak of the virtues of the book, many of which the 
summary may have suggested to you. 

Its cardinal virtue is, of course, its theme and the way in 
which the dignity of the theme is sustained and made plain. 
The second virtue is the quality and energetic working of the 
mind which produced it. Father Little surveys his subject amply 
and inclusively, and argues upon it with corresponding amplitude 
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and incisiveness—argues from fact and from principle, from large, 
comprehensive generalities and from firm, observable details. 
The arguments, besides being ample and inclusive, are profound 
and forcible, and they are worked-out thoroughly and resolutely. 
Father Little shirks no difficulty which he himself perceives. 
Many subsidiary matters arise in the march of his investigation— 
such matters as the specific character of the artist, his need of a 
philosophy, what is meant by truth in art, the functions of 
imagination, emotion and intellect in art, and many more— 
and on all these matters he reflects luminously, freshly and 
sincerely. His actual writing—use of words, arrangement of 
matter etc.—while not that of a stylist, is generally above the 
level usual in philosophic writing, and occasionally well above it. 
On some of his pages he makes memorable statements in quotable 
words, and I, for one, can foresee myself quoting these statements 
in future conversations and writings. I hope I shall not betray 
a preference for wit over wisdom unadorned, by quoting only 
the wittily-wise remarks of this philosopher; but the aphorism 
‘sticks when the plain-spoken truth is forgotten, and Father Little 
has struck-out a number of aphorisms. One other virtue of the 
book I must not fail to indicate: that it proves the author to be 
possessed of a cultivated sensitivity towards the arts, as well as 
of knowledge and independent judgment concerning their works— 
especially those of music and literature. Not all philosophers 
who write of art know it feelingly ; to some of them it is no more 
than one out of many problems—hence the contempt with which 
artists, obscurely but vitally filled with their real knowledge, 
turn away from the jejune, laboratory analysis. Father Little’s 
philosophizing begins, as does all real philosophizing, in personal 
experience. 

And so I arrive at my examples of the gaps and blotches in 
the book—of what seem to me to be gaps and blotches, of course. 

I might begin with the general impression that Father Little 
disposes of one or two fundamental propositions a trifle too 
summarily—and that he strikes me here and there as rather 
positive, indeed dogmatic, carrying before his assurance some 
things that well might have stood, or at least been probed more 
cautiously. Thomistically speaking I am, compared to Father 
Little, a semi-illiterate ; yet it does appear to me that a Thomist 
may allow to the senses, to sensible or material being, and to 
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sensuous or material beauty, more than the Thomist who wrote 
this book allows. When he moves a step onward he seems to me 
to commit an allied fault, by showing himself rather preoccupied 
with sense and subject in art and by minimizing the import of 
its other elements : the sounds of words, design in plastic art etc. 
Thus words for him are only conventional symbols “that is (I 
am. quoting him) so exclusively signs in function that they neither 
look nor sound in the least like what they signify nor accordingly 
in any degree appropriate its virtue.” This view of words is shocking 
to a poet, since it measures their value in their direct, rational 
relations to things, suppresses onomatopoeia, and_proscribes 
any thought of words as the formulae of incantation. Again he 
seems, at least, to confuse the absolute importance of the thing 
represented in a picture with its importance as an element of the 
picture. Thirdly, returning to poetry and music, he roundly 
asserts that “sound can only signify anything in two ways: by 
convention or by association ’’—to which we reply: how do you 
know this ? How do you show that what we have called incantation 
is not a potency of sound? Fourthly, this insistence on sense, 
on ideas, becomes later an insistence on clear ideas, on precise 
signifying of things. But at this stage Father Little strikes me as 
obscurely troubled by his own insistence. It is his consideration 
of music which starts the trouble; for necessarily he cannot 
treat musical elements as conventional symbols, and hence is 
led to declare (with a measure of wisdom) that “ All music is a 
decoration of rhythm,” and also to imply that the valuable 
something which art communicates may be communicated without 
ideas or sharply-etched subjects—which implication tends to 
elevate the value of the elements he elsewhere diminishes. Finally, 
he tacitly allows that the vision of the soul is not clear seeing and 
recognition, yet still intense and precious experience. 

I continue with those things which might be criticized 
adversely. Father Little’s detailed description of the creative 
process as it takes place in the being of the artist is of the greatest 
interest ; it is intelligent, ardent and perspicuous in phrase ; 
but it suffers from the radical defect that, true or untrue, it 
appears to be quite arbitrary. Like almost every philosopher 
who has written on this theme, Father Little presents his descrip- 
tion without adverting to any sources. He quotes no artist’s 
testimony, not even one confirmatory phrase from the men for 
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whom this process was the chief aspect of their interior lives, 
so that one’s pleasure in a persuasive, subtle and attractive 
picture is succeeded by uncertainty as to its truth. Other objections 
which might be made to the description (and to most of those 
which I have read in similar works) are these : one, that it appears 
to presume the completion—I do not say the cessation—of the 
artistic experience anteriorly to the production of the work of 
art; two, that in the main it seems to be concerned with short 
works quickly produced, and to fail to account for works pursued 
through months or years. 

I have not yet broached my most interesting disagreement 
with the book which I am reviewing: I mean the disagreement 
of most interest to myself. It relates to one of the earliest chapters 
—that in which Father Little rejects the theory of Jacques 
Maritain as to the beauty which art proposes to our contemplation. 
It is evident, by the way, from the frequent references to 
Maritain, that Father Little considers him his most dangerous 
opponent, and the one most necessary to be put out of court. 

M. Maritain’s theory, as stated by Father Little and further 
summarized by me, is, that what chiefly pleases in art is the 
intrinsic beauty of the work of art. Father Little finds this theory 
inadequate, upon three counts: (1) That sensible beauty cannot 
produce in us the intense reaction which great art does in fact 
produce ; (2) that the theory discounts the wonderful suggestive- 
ness of great art ; (3) that it cannot explain our delight in certain 
works which include ugliness, confusion or nonsense, or in tragic 
fictions which depict evil characters and actions. 

Now a reader of “‘ The Nature of Art ”’ might expect me to 
defend Maritain against Father Little, because Father Little 
pays me the high compliment of linking my name with Maritain’s 
as an adherent and expositor of the theory of intrinsic beauty ; 
but I must ask you to believe that I am quite disinterested in 
anything which I say against the criticism of Maritain. Art and 
philosophy are more than individual vanity, and I am flattered 
enough to be admitted to this company without defending myself 
in its midst for something I wrote eleven years ago. 

Well, then, I think it more than possible to object to Father 
Little’s handling of Maritain. I believe he misconceives the 
Frenchman’s position; that, quite unintentionally, and with 
every desire to deal justly, he narrows M, Maritain’s theory 
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unduly. I cannot share Father Little’s belief that Maritain 
identifies the intrinsic beauty of art with material beauty; and 
I cannot agree that he takes no account of the suggestiveness of 
art, its power to reach out to horizons beyond its own dimensions. 
I cannot, finally, accept Father Little’s idea that Maritain’s 
theory commits him to finding the rational or story content of 
tragedy beautiful. 

Obviously I cannot develop these comments into thorough- 
going arguments, within the limits of an essay ; but I can supple- 
ment them with a calm suggestion. It is this: that it is by no 
means certain that what Maritain says and what Father Little 
says might not be reconciled. In the Irishman’s view we pass to 
the beauty of the soul via the beauty of the poem, picture, music 
or other work of art. I can fancy the Frenchman forbearing to 
dissent from the proposition that the beauty of the work is the 
beauty of the soul—re-embodied, so to say, in another matter 
than flesh. 

I shall just have space for a sweeping glance over the additional 
chapters of “‘ The Nature of Art.” When he ended the chapter 
in which he deduced from the nature of the soul its need of self- 
intuition, Father Little had, properly, finished his work. He had 
directly answered his initial question—‘ What is art ? ’’—and 
at least implicitly answered the two which followed—‘ What 
good is it ? ’”’ and “‘ What is its relation to other goods, especially 
morality ?’’ But his overflowing interest in the outskirts as well 
as in the centre of his subject, as well as his philosophical desire 
to draw-out the implications of his doctrine, led him to furnish 
further chapters—some strictly connected with his thesis, others 
distantly, but fascinatingly related to it. The titles of these 
chapters are: Originality and Tradition; The Use and Abuse 
of Tradition ; Art and Morality; and Art and Life. To those 
who are repelled by more profound investigations, these titles 
will exude a warmer practicality; and in them, certainly, 
Father Little comes to grips with questions which are very 
much alive in the world of art and in other worlds. Censorship ; 
the place of the artist in society; ‘“‘modernism” ; the meaning 
and validity of idiosyncrasy in art—these and many more 
burning topics are subjected to _a scrutiny unusually clear- 
eyed, steady and disinterested. The author’s high estimate of 
the artist as citizen, together with his sane and yet generous 
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defence of him against critics who should know better and critics 
who never will, deserves our gratitude, and, more than our 
gratitude, deserves our study. 

My final word is this : that the self-respect of Irish intellectuals 
requires them to discuss this book and to ponder it ; for it offers 
us—notwithstanding anything I have said in its disfavour—such 
a consideration of artistic beliefs as we have seldom got before 
from an Irishman. The mind which feeds upon it will quickly 
rid itself of much of the callow and contradictory thinking which so 
often frets the man who holds by art. 


TON ELY 
By George Manning-Sanders 


HE young sparrow was nicknamed Dandy, and he certainly 
earned the name. He strutted, he gave himself airs, he 
wore his wings at a fashionable angle, he chirruped afifect- 

edly, he spoke contemptuously of domestic toil. He had only to 
utter his elegant, but shallow, witticisms, to be immediately 
surrounded by youthful, adoring admirers. 

There is a saying—a very old saying and not a particularly 
wise one—that nothing succeeds like success. It is almost a pun, 
as this little story of young Dandy should clearly illustrate. You 
see, he was so greatly admired that he began to think himself ad- 
mirable. Though, to give him credit, no other sparrows, having 
quarters in the deep thatch of the old farm house, had so much 
sheen on their feathers, or chirped so confidently, or performed such 
elegant acrobatics in the air, or dared to boast quite so shamelessly 
as did Dandy. 

By cleansing and rattling, and dust-bathing, and water- 
splashing, and frequent attention, his feathers revealed slightly 
more pattern than those of his fellows. He had leisure for these 
personal attentions to his toilet, for while other youths were pre- 
occupied and harrassed by domestic responsibilities, Dandy was 
content to have so many gentle eyes made brighter by his con- 
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versation, and to know that so many wings fluttered in anticipa- 
tion of contact with his wings. So he simply closed his eyes in 
boredom, and made no effort in the selection of a mate. 

Now all this ostentatious behaviour, on the part of his son, 
very much agitated Dandy’s father, a hard-working, rather stout 
fellow, who prided himself on his common sense. He reprimanded, 
and even sneered at Dandy for his effete habits. Dandy’s mother, 
on the other hand, who was reputed to be of good birth, took secret 
pride in what she considered were her son’s aristocratic 
mannerisms. 

“ Blood will tell,’’ she once said with unction, when her hus- 
band was particularly critical of his son. 

“ That’s all very well,” said the father, ‘‘ but you can’t deny 
that he broke out from a sparrow’s egg.” 

“Yes, but he did it very elegantly,” said the mother, with a 
foolish reminiscent smile. 

“You spoiled the chick!” cried the father with some anger. 
““ Suppose all sparrows behaved same as he does—why, we’d have 
to shut up shop, our race would be extinct in no time! ”’ 

“ All the same,” said the mother primly, “‘ there’s something 
about our Dandy. I knew it as soon as he cheeped—I’m proud of 
him, and so will you be when he does something that will make 
the whole world ring in praise of sparrows, above the peacocks, 
and all such vulgar, flaunting show-offs.”’ 

The father was impressed, but not convinced. “ You can’t 
deny he’s a lazy good-for-nothing ! As long as he can lie in the 
sun, and crack off big, and be fed by them that’s fools enough to be 
took in by his guff, he’s not going to stir himself to do anything ! 
By rights, I ought to give him a good pecking! But he looks so 
natty, like something stuffed under a glass case, I’ve not got the 
heart to ruffle him.” 

‘“‘ Every one is jealous of Dandy ; it was just the same with 
me when I was young. He takes after me,’’ said the mother com- 
placently. ; 

“He thinks a damned sight too much of himself, anyway ! ” 
said the father. 

‘“‘ He recognises his true worth,” said the mother. 

After a great deal of further discussion, the two old people 
agreed that they would go to Dandy and have it out with him, 
once for all. : 

They found him basking in the adulation of a group of de- 
votees. He greeted his parents languidly. 

E 
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The mother drove off the admirers ; the father cleared his 
throat and delivered the customary sermon from self-righteous 
parent for the salvation of an idle son. And son, as is usual, 
listened with half an ear, and watched with half an eye, smiling 
exasperatingly. 

Almost before the father had come to a breathless end of his 
oration, the mother began. And, in the traditional protective 
way of mothers, she employed fulsome flattery, lest anything her 
husband had said should have caused hurt to son’s vanity. 

“T guite understand,” drawled Dandy, with an affectation 
that caused his father to gulp and gasp as if he had difficulty in 
swallowing a worm. “I am not appreciated here. I shall pack 
up and go to where I can expand. I have had this in mind for 
some time. I find my present company loutish and banal. For 
the future I shall mingle only with those of superior feather.”’ 

“Then they won’t be of our breed—not of the race of 
sparrows !”’ cried the angry father. 

“Let him be,” said the mother through tears of pride. “ He 
is looking into the future, and you are blinded by the past.” 

Later on in that day, a small group of relatives gathered on 
the highest chimney of the farm house to bid the voyager god- 
speed. Dandy, rather contemptuous, took flight, whilst his father 
was still verbally entangled in a long, cautionary speech of farewell. 

Dandy visited many roofs, enjoyed the hospitality of many 
groups of sparrows ; but found them no more interesting, and 
certainly much less appreciative of his personal charm and quality, 
than his own family. He was brooding on this, with the darkness 
of boredom encompassing his wits, when he looked up and saw a 
bird perched near him, of his own size but with such exquisite, 
dazzling beauty in colour and design that his eyes positively 
dimmed with rapture. Her yellow, blue, and green shining feathers 
were arranged in a baffling pattern of deliberate rhythm, that yet 
had a suggestion of abandon. To Dandy, she looked like a frag- 
ment of light broken off from the sun—like a token of life itself — 
like all his dearest imaginings taking visible form. 

He gave his wing a shake to make quite sure he was not dream- 
ing ; and the spread of his own dreary plumage filled him with 
shame and tepugnance. 

However, recovering his composure by an enormous effort 


he managed, with all his customary charm, to comment on the 
weather. 
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The fair one, being interested in the music of his utterance, 
and being also something of a coquette, sidled her head, and lisped 
prettily, ““ But why are you so brown? ” 

_ “I’ve met with a trifling accident,” said Dandy, glancing 
disparagingly at his homely garb. “‘I fell into a vat of fluid which 
has temporarily shrouded my normal colouring.” 

The coquette displayed the sympathy of a coquette, which is, 
of course, no sympathy at all. 

“And what colour are you underneath?” she asked 
dimplingly. 

Now, if Dandy had not had the very pattern and image there 
before him, he would never have been able to describe in such 
accurate detail what vivid colouring and intricate patterning lay 
hidden under his cloak of neutral russet. From head to tail, from 
claw to crown, he described his fair companion, and felt his heart 
pulsing strongly, as if it must break away from his breast and fall 
in homage at her feet. 

The coquette became interested, offering suggestions and 
corrections when he failed to arrange the tints and tones with 
sufficient harmony. 

“You'll be exactly like one of my brothers when the nasty 
stuff comes off you,”’ she said alluringly. 

Dandy uttered a little pip of joy, he couldn’t help it, he really 
had to, he simply couldn’t control himself. For if the lovely thing 
swaying there on a near by twig, had a husband or a sweetheart 
then surely she would have referred to one or the other of them, 
and not to a brother ! 

In his delight and excitement, he hopped lightly to her side, 
while a strange muddle of vows, platitudes, facts and fancy came 
trilling through his beak. 

‘Oh no, sir, no!” whispered the coquette, as she flitted to 
another twig. ‘‘ You must first get rid of whatever is hiding you, 
and then 4 

At this, Dandy’s rapture was such that he scarcely had sense 
enough to keep his grip on the twig ; and the whispered nonsense 
that came rippling from his parted beak was sufficient to provide 
material for the world’s crooners till the end of time. And I fancy 
the coquette must have liked it. Though of course there’s no 
knowing ; one can never tell with a coquette—till it’s too late! _ 

Dandy escorted the fair one to her home—that is, to within 
sight of home. She was rather particular about this. “I'd be 
teased no end if any one happened to see you. Get rid of that 
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awful muck from your feathers, and meet me to-morrow—same 
time, same place,” she said, withdrawing coyly from his eager 
advances. 

“ And then — and then, may I — will you —?”’ Dandy was 
quite incoherent, quite overwhelmed by the impulsions of first 
love. 

‘Tt’ll just depend on what you look like ! ” said the provoca- 
tive coquette, and she gave him a tap—a very slight tap with a 
wing, as she rose in the air. 

And that touch of a brightly coloured wing on the crown of 
his head, acted on Dandy as a sort of electrifying influence, to 
galvanize him into instant and purposeless movement. He set off 
in a circle of constantly increasing radius, till presently he was far 
out over the darkening sea. He was confused and irritated 
by the tremendous rays from a lighthouse. When he saw his 
wings gleam irridescent in the beam of light, he actually believed 
that, by a miracle of will power, his feathers had now become more 
luminous, more resplendent than even the feathers of the beloved 
one. 
He flew back to shore so light-hearted that he had difficulty 
in keeping a low altitude. He fell asleep accompanied by such 
dreams of gladness as have surely never gladdened sleep before or 
since. At dawn, he awoke, spread his wings joyously, and stared 
at them in blank dismay. Never had his wings looked so shabby 
and commonplace. Without wasting time on breakfast, he 
hastened to a stream, trying to brighten himself under cascades 
till he was half drowned. Then he rubbed himself against rocks, 
against trunks of trees, and finally—which proved the distress of 
his thoughts—against anything colourful, as if he expected that 
colour could be transferred to him by the forceful contact. 

Presently a feather fell from him—a_ broken, frayed 
feather, ripped from his living flesh by so much reckless friction. 
From where the quill had been torn, a tiny globular drop of blood 
appeared. As Dandy stared, wild-eyed, at that spot, a desperate 
resolution took possession of his distraught wits. Suppose he had 
no feathers to betray his lowly origin ? Suppose his body were 
decorated all over by bright red spots ? 

Steadily, remorselessly, he seized a feather, and tugged, and 
tugged till it broke away from the shrinking flesh. It was very 
painful. As each feather was tweaked out, he had to close his 
eyes to visualise the colour, and grace, and shape of the loved one, 
or he would never have had the courage to continue. It is evidence 
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of his fanatical determination that he had set to work plucking a 
wing before sanity jogged him with a reminder that, if he had no 
wing feathers, then he would not be able to reach the appointed 
trysting place. 

Feeling that the recollection was a good omen, he set off, 
rather awkwardly owing to the loss of tail; and, after several 
failures and falls, contrived to perch, exhausted, upon that very 
same twig on which he had yesterday alighted to have the single- 
ness of bis heart taken from him. 

As soon as he recovered his breath, he went to work. Presently 
he stood naked of all feathers, his agonised, pot-bellied shape dis- 
figured by gouts of dark, dry, clotted blood. 

However, he was strengthened by the confidence that cannot 
quite desert a lover. He felt that love such as his could never, 
never be daunted : that it was as a flame, everlasting, imperish- 
able. He felt quite sure that it was only necessary for his loved one 
to fly near enough to recognise his voice, for her to fall completely, 
and forever, under the spell of his discourse. 

She came—late of course—and humming carelessly, as is the 
way with coquettes. He first recognised her as a mere speck in 
the distance. He saw her hovering, as if she could not remember 
the agreed upon meeting place. He watched, holding his breath 
in glad suspense, and when he knew that she was near enough, he 
spoke with all the passion of all the birds since the Garden of Eden. 

The coquette heard his voice, and was duly thrilled. She 
dipped, banked, dropped, and saw him clearly. 

“Why, how funny you look!” she cried with a sprightly 
laugh, as she perched on a near-by branch. 

“And now, remarkable as it may seem to those cynics who 
deny that love is the only sure inspiration, Dandy’s invention rose 
triumphantly to the occasion. “Yes, alas!’ he said, in his habitu- 
ally drawling and captivating manner, “in cleansing the brown 
mischief from my beautiful feathers, they broke away in a kind of 
out of season moult. Ina very short time they will grow again in 
all their previous splendour.”’ ; 

The coquette didn’t know what to make of this at all. But, 
because it was something entirely out of her experience, she felt 
like continuing the adventure—in some quiet, and more secluded 
place: 0 Yes, she decided to risk it. 

“Come on then!” she said encouragingly. “I'll give you a 
lead. Let’s get going!”’ 

With his adoring eyes fixed on the inviting grace of her flight, 
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poor Dandy gave tremendous urgings to his featherless wings, lost 
his balance and hold on the twig, and toppled, ignominiously, to 
the ground. 

Crumpled, bruised, humiliated, he was briefly the object of 
the coquette’s scorn and mockery ; till, getting tired of the sport, 
she gave him one final, vicious peck, and soared away in search of 
more profitable entertainment. 

Dandy did not dare move till after dusk. Then, slowly, pain- 
fully, almost crawling, he made for home, guided by the friendly 
stars. 

At dawn, his mother found him hiding in shame behind a pig 
trough in the farmyard. With the help of a few friends, she hoisted 
him up to the safety of a hollow in the thatch. Here she nursed 
and guarded him, till he was once again clothed in homely brown. 
And here, every day, his father came to scold and demand the 
truth of his son’s plight. 

And then, when Dandy was feeling a return of his old, ad- 
venturous spirit, he told his father, very solemnly, that he had been 
caught in an invisible machine of such magic and destructive power 
that there was no possible escape from it, except by mutilation or 
death. 

And it revived his waning vanity to realize that though he 
was not believed, yet he was actually telling the truth ! 


THE FRENZY OF CHESS 


(A RECORD AND A WARNING) 
By Marten Cumberland 


[’ is now some twenty years since, summoning up every ounce 
of will power available, I broke free (I think) from that dark 
obsession known as chess. 

For many years I had been held in bondage. Daily, as the 
moth to the naked flame, I had gone to The Gambit in Budge 
Row, where for some seven hours reason deserted her post and 
I became infatuated. The joys of books and music, the pleasant 
obligations of home life, the love of women—all vanished in a 
frenzy and my soul was a mere pendant concentrated above a 
chequered board. 

With other addicts I spent my waking hours crouched before 
marble-topped tables—in the Vienna Café, the New Galleries, 
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or at headquarters of the Atheneum Club (Chess not Literature) 
for whom I toiled and slaved. 


When I was not actually ‘ playing ’ (ironical word !) I pored 
over problems or composed them. When I was not staring with 
the semi-imbecile fixity of hypnosis, at the chess-board, I was 
engaged in ‘ correspondence games’ with madmen in Manchester 
or Eastbourne. I attended the cable matches at the Cecil Hotel, 
when England played America. I took in the British Chess 
Magazine (the first periodical to print me) and I read books and 
articles on chess, and cut out problems, in case I had any spare 
time. In my breast pocket was a thing that looked like a harmless 
leather wallet. It was not harmless. It was a chess-board. I 
might meet some other demented soul on a train journey. 


To the innocent lay observer chess-players doubtless seem 
the most docile creatures living in captivity. I held this opinion 
once. These devotees appeared to me to pass innocent and 
blameless lives, engaged in a pursuit which if utterly useless 
did no harm to man or beast. I once considered the world might 
be saved if all politicians were sacked and chess-players put in 
their places. But that was before I had studied these unhappy 
men, before the microbe that inflames their blood had also 
poisoned mine. 

Observe, ingenuous and emancipated layman, the behaviour 
of these deluded individuals when engaged in what they describe 
as a ‘match game.’ Beside each victim you will note a contrivance 
of balanced clocks. These machines, worthy of the imagination 
of a Poe, or a Marquis de Sade, play an important part in this 
sinister affair. When one fanatic has made a move he will touch 
a button ; his clock then stops, and that of his adversary comes 
relentlessly into action. By the rules of the arena he who has not 
made twenty moves within the hour loses this so-called “ game ’ 
by default. 

So we see that the assumed air of serenity is completely false. 
The rabbit before the stoat is less tortured. Physically and 
superficially the chess-players are passive; but inside them, 
in their agitated brains and flaming blood-stream, is a riot of 
violent cerebration and spiritual malaise. At their elbows the 
infernal machines tick away their lives, recording every split 
second of their agony and threatening both with that last touch, 
that cruel accolade the gods bestow when they would destroy. 

In more kindly, secure and enlightened ages the truth about 
chess was generally understood. About 1230 A.D. a wise and 
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paternal French government strictly forbade such excesses. 
In his ‘ History of France’ Velly says : 

“A statute of Eudes de Sully prohibits clergymen not 
only from playing chess, but even from having a chess-board 
in their house.” 

Commenting upon this old Isaac Disraeli declares the age 
to be one of “‘ grossness and buffoonery.” The father of the 
Earl of Beaconsfield is amazed at an edict against chess. The 
gentle un-wordly old scholar naturally regarded chess as a mere 
game. But Sully was right. Chess with its turmoil, its evil passions 
and its sheer fanaticism is not for the spiritual] pastors of a people. 

And Isaac Disraeli could have learned as much from his 
historical gleanings. Did not Philip II of Spain become intensely 
annoyed when he lost at chess ? The courtier tactless enough to 
give mate to his King would soon learn that all hopes of further 
royal favours were lost. 

And there is the grim case of that Ferrand who was Count 
of Flanders at end of the ninth century. The man’s besotted 
passion for chess blinded him to marital duties and to the chivalrous 
code. He even neglected the common wisdom that dictates peace 
at home at any price. For Ferrand ‘ played’ with his wife and 
always won. Chroniclers inform us that the Countess was a dutiful 
and loving spouse, yet, naturally enough, her husband’s reckless 
victories at the chess-board caused her to feel herself ill-mated. 
When the Count was taken prisoner at the battle of Bouvines, 
she declined to raise any ransom. He languished, a prisoner, for 
many years. It was obviously the lady’s first chance to avoid 
defeat by giving a perpetual check, and she seized the opportunity. 
Whenever she received a demand for ransom she replied with a 
single phrase, J’adoube. 

The fact is there are plain psychological reasons for the 
intemperance of chess players. Chess holds no element of luck. 
There is the sting. For this reason alone the so-called ‘ game ’ 
is not for frail, erring humanity. It might possibly suit Chinese 
philosophers. These ascetics may stand above our common 
trepidations. We know the Chinese can support with smiling 
fortitude the most diabolical of tortures, and, as a consequence, 
they invented chess. But the common clay should avoid this 
dehumanised struggle. 


Let ordinary folk bear in mind the bitter fact that chess 
furnishes no possible excuse for the loser. There’s the rub. The 
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work is icily scientific, and utterly merciless. In a genuine game, 
the weaknesses of our poor flesh are taken into consideration. 
Benevolent wisdom has decreed a kindly element of luck. In 
cricket an excellent batsman may be caught out by a somnolent 
and extremely fortunate fielder. The English billiard table is 
thoughtfully equipped with six gaping pockets into any one of 
which a fluking cue may propel a ball. Poker is, in the final 
analysis, a game of skill, but a beginner may readily ‘ hold all the 
cards.’ So it is with any true recreation. The real game has its 
elements of sporting chance and its fair or foul winds. 

Not so with chess. Here, therefore, a defeat is intolerable. 
The loser, tossing feverishly all night upon his troubled bed, 
discovers no solace. Because these unhappy people are invariably 
victimised by freakish memories a loser is defeated not once but 
a thousand times in the same tourney. For a week or more he 
recalls every move made by his triumphant adversary ; and, with 
even greater bitterness he remembers his own errors. In his 
tortured brain revolves the anguish of the might-have-been. 
If only he had not adopted the Sicilian Defence, knowing it to be 
unsound! If he had castled earlier, and got out his Queen’s 
Knight ! And so on, et patati, et patata. But he has no excuse ; 
he may blame only himself; there is not even a partner whose 
folly could be joyfully and healthily cursed. For such loneliness 
of soul man is not endowed. 

Hence, Napoleon, whenever he foresaw defeat at chess, 
dexterously upset the board. The Emperor did well. Dictators 
cannot afford to be beaten. It undermines discipline. An obscure 
lieutenant of artillery, for example, cannot be permitted to outwit 
his Commander-in-Chief. As the hero of Austerlitz himself re- 
marked: “ I am not a man like other men; the laws of morality 
and decorum are not for me.’”’ He believed implicitly in his star. 
And, when menaced, he boldly overthrew castles, knights and 
bishops, petty kings and queens. 

It is of course fitting and proper that chess should be per- 
formed by machinery. This explains the sheer joy with which 
Europe, in 1785, greeted Kemplen’s automatic chessman. The 
mechanical figure, dressed appropriately as a savage Turk, was 
placed behind a chest. The demonstrator, Maelzel, would open 
this chest and show the ‘ works,’ a complication of wires and 
springs, cogs and wheels. The automaton seems to have been 
an expert performer, and the ‘ Turk’ defeated most opponents. 
Sceptics demonstrated how a small man might well be hidden 
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within the chest. The cynics declared the machinery a camouflage, 
constructed only to conceal a human performer. All of which 
may be true. 

But, inevitably, the cynically-minded miss the inner spiritual 
truth, the essential values inherent in all phenomena. Kemplen 
was, in any event, a public benefactor. He had humanised a 
demoniacal struggle. By his genial invention he had extracted 
from chess its bitter, stinging poison. For any man may be beaten 
by mechanics and suffer no shame. Napoleon bought this deus 
ex machina at once. 

The wise will learn the lesson of recorded history and they will 
shun an insidious ordeal that passes for a ‘game’ only because 
of our blind ignorance. Chess between man and man, and still 
more between man and woman, is a bane, a canker-worm, a 
habit-forming, soul-destroying drug beside which hashish is a 
toy and a sweetmeat. Chess seduces the virtuous chatelaine 
from her wifely loyalties ; it presents a treacherous concupiscence 
for the simple priest ; it overcomes the divinity that doth hedge 
a king, and it even vanquishes the Man of Destiny. 

Yet, such is the purblind folly of man, every year chess- 
tournaments are nonchalantly arranged, and, with incredible 
temerity, widely advertised. Matches take place: at Hastings, 
where the Norman conquered ; at Barcelona, the very stronghold 
of anarchy ; at Moscow and West Hartlepool and other fearsome 
spots. 

So there was no one to warn me when, an innocent lad of 
sixteen, I first entered The Gambit and embarked upon what 
I had basely been led to believe was a game. No one told me 
drink would be more invigorating and opium more merciful. 

In that ensorcerized terrain I sat, bewitched by the graven 
images of Staunton, and spellbound by the barren ingenuities 
and intellectual sophistications of the heathen Chinese. Here 
Miss Price sat, and still sits, enthroned siren-like amid her black 
and white squares whose magic for the lotus-eaters is more com- 
pelling than that of Circe and Leucothea. For these dehydrated, 
hopelessly wrecked mariners Penelope may wait in vain for ever, 
and even Athene and the high gods may not break the spell of 
such enchantment. 

For long years I sat in that Dantesque circle. Around me 
the other poor souls also talked, dreamed and lived chess, when 
they should have been healthily drinking tea and eating buttered 
scones. There was the old German professional who often took 
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my shilling forfeits, which I paid to learn the ‘ game.’ There was 
old N hopelessly bewitched. One heard his mild abstracted 
voice intoning his one poor joke, made when his Queen was 
threatened: “Ah! Still harping on my daughter.’’ And there 
was B.H., a young man—if chess-workers can ever be called 
young—but a youth not intended for this world, a youth lost, 
and cut off from human intercourse. 

The bondslaves brought to The Gambit attaché cases, bulging 
with business papers, and they hung them up on pegs. But no 
one was deceived. These men might cavry commercial documents 
but they had no other business but chess. They clocked in about 
noon, and remained until The Gambit closed, whereupon they went 
elsewhere and ‘ played’ chess. I know, because I myself often 
carried some Stock Exchange inanities with which my employers 
imagined I was occupied. But actually I daily fought seven hours 
by The Gambit clocks. None of us had any interest in Bourse, 
insurance, or other gross traffic. We lacked the frivolity so 
essential for business life. Nor did we stoop to politics. Govern- 
ments fell, thrones tottered, empires crumbled and we heeded not. 
Only a fresh gambit contrived by Lasker, some subtle innovation 
by Tarasch, the briliancy prize won by Blackburn, only such 
vital things could move us. 

To this day I don’t really know how I escaped. I ‘ran 
away’; I left home; I went to sea: I think that actually a 
healthy instinct had somehow sprung to life, and, in a moment 
of temporary sanity, I fled from chess. 

Anyhow, six years of invigorating sea air, with fresh natural 
sights and the stimulus of travel cured me. Or, at least, I thought 
myself cured. Once, in a spirit of bravado, finding myself near 
Cannon Street Station, I went along to The Gambit, opened the 
door, and ventured to look inside. 

There they all sat—the lost ones. The clocks ticked beside 
some players. The absurd attaché cases hung on their pegs. 
Waitresses, with buttered toast, stood as usual, rigid and scarcely 
breathing, until White moved his Queen. There was B.H. and 
Miss Price and other unfortunates engaged in ‘ Kriegspiel ’— 
as though plain chess were not plain hell enough! And, as I stood 
looking at them, the roof of my mouth was dry, I shook from 
head to foot, and an awful impulse welled up within me . 

Then a soft abstracted voice said ‘“‘ Ah! Still harping on my 
daughter.’”’ I turned and fled blindly. I ran as I had never run 
before. Lasciate ogni speranza vor che entrate. 


DRAMATIC COMMENTARY 


By A. J. Leventhal 


Avcestis. By Euripides. College Classical Society, Trinity College, Dublin. 

ROsMERSHOLM. By Henrik Ibsen. Gate Theatre. Longford Productions. 

SWEENEY AGONIsTES. By T. S. Eliot. Lyric Theatre Company. 

Tue MIRACLE OF THE CorN. By Padraic Colum. Lyric Theatre Company. 

A Trip To ScarsBoroucH. By Sir John Vanbrugh and Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. Gate Theatre. Longford Productions. 


The production by the members of the College Classical Society of Trinity 
College, Dublin, in the Fellows’ Garden, was an unforgettable experience. The 
sun shone on the Doric portico in front of which the actors declaimed the sonorous 
Greek lines and on the columns of which they leaned naturally, thereby adding 
a realism that shocked in contrast to the otherwise stylistic representation of 
the piece. The players emerged mysteriously from behind bushes, maskless 
(except for the Chorus) and in costumes that suggested that they had walked 
off some Attic vase through the occult operation of one of those gods who settled 
so many of Euripides’ dramatic problems. One may say, in passing, that the 
mechanistic divinity still often functions in modern plays in the masquerade of 
“coincidence.’’ The drama was a triumph for the producer, Barry Roach, and 
the designer of the costumes, Nancy Parke. Clear diction and confident carriage 
were required from the actors as they spoke and moved against the realistic 
background of apple trees and classic columns. G. W. Bond, as a dignified 
Admettus, D. H. Sealy as a riotous Heracles, and Miss S. M. Bateman’s impressive 
Maidservant helped abundantly in this respect. No one who has seen this play 
will be able to walk through the Fellows’ Garden without hearing in the rustle 
of the trees the triumphant defeat of Death by the god in gratitude for mortal 
hospitality. Nor can one be thankful enough for the resurrection by the youth 
of Trinity College of this effort in the fifth century before Christ to raise the 
status of womanhood in ancient Greece where, according to Mahaffy, the sex 
was despised, secluded, uneducated and ill-treated. 

One would have liked a little more music—for which there is much historical 
justification—during the speeches of the Chorus and at times, those seated in the 
back row must have yearned for the ancient cothurni to lift the actors into their 
line of vision. At times, too, one understood how useful the mask must have 
been to define the nature of the character and more particularly as regards sound, 
since they were so contrived as to throw the voice a considerable distance in the 
large open-air amphitheatres. Had masks been used for the protagonists as well 
as for the Chorus the aesthetic value of the production would have been increased 
and a hidden microphone would have recalled the acoustics of the Greek theatre 
and improved the reception of the lines in the case of those members of the 
audience unprovided with the original text either in actuality or in memory. 


Euripides was one of the first to introduce dialectic into drama. He was 
maligned on that account but the ratiocination which he learned from Socrates 
only reached its full expression at the end of the nineteenth century when no 
serious play was without its intellectual message. Ibsen, before Shaw, let loose 
a flood of argument which only his dramatic skill could keep buoyed up within 
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the framework of the demands of the stage. This propensity, as everybody 
knows, got him into trouble with the bourgeoisie, particularly when he attacked 
their hypocrisy in the face of social evils. ‘ Ghosts will not be discussed ”’ was 
a common inscription on At Home cards sent out by righteous Scandinavian 
hostesses. Nowadays, Ibsen, in a world curiously disgruntled despite emanci- 
pation from nineteenth century placidness, is accepted as a pioneer and is hardly 
discussed at all, getting a perfunctory bow as a European influence in political 
and social reform with a deeper inclination in obeisance to his powers as a 
dramatist. We are, nevertheless, as guilty as his contemporaries when we reject 
Ibsen. He can still be enjoyed despite argumentation about freedoms already 
dubiously won, for he has yet to be excelled in the economy of his dramatic 
representation of the striving of his heroes and heroines for the “ ideal.’ 

Rosmersholm is such a play and so skilful was the Norwegian that we are 
unaware that ideas are being hammered out in the development of a tragedy 
which maintains its appeal to an audience intelligent and unashamed enough to 
admit its fondness for a good cry. 

Ibsen might have been even more modern than he was if he had called his 
play Beata. It is true that Rosmersholm has its influence over the action of the 
piece but not in the same degree as does Rosmer’s dead wife who, like the dead 
Rebecca in Daphne du Maurier’s novel that bears this name, looms much larger 
than life over the whole. The play is well enough known not to require an 
analysis of the plot. We do not realise until near the end that Rebecca West 
might have been responsible for Beata’s suicide so that from the point of view 
of acting the test that fell to the lot of Eve Watkinson, who played the part of 
Rebecca, was a severe one. She did, with competent restraint, suggest in retro- 
spect that Rebecca was not just an admirer of the Ideal without guile, so that 
when she offers her own life as a proof of her love for Rosmer—as Alcestis did 
in the Euripides play—there is not the same shock as there might have been 
had the earlier scenes been played to deceive the audience as well as the man she 
loved. Rosmer, played with a little too much dignity but with a nice bewilder- 
ment, by Christopher Casson, goes hand in hand with Rebecca into the millrace 
—an inevitable ending, shaming the Greek dramatist who lets Admettus live. 

The other parts were worthily filled by John Welsh as Kroll, Aiden Grennell 
as Ulrick Brendel, Alpho O’Reilly as Mortensgaard, whilst Gervaise Mathews’ 
scream as she sees Rosmer and Rebecca caught in the swirling stream rings in 
the ear long after the performance. 


The commentary, this quarter, does not appear to be able to escape the Greeks. 
The outstanding production of the multiple presentation of the Lyric Theatre 
Company was T.S. Eliot’s Sweeney Agonistes. This not so much for the dramatic 
value of this fragment as for its gay presentation by Ria Mooney. She used 
dress, accent, stylised and realistic acting to catch the serio-bantering mood of 
what was in its completion to be an Aristophanic melodrama. Song and dance 
helped to break the staccato antiphony of the speeches whilst the split designs 
of the costumes suggested the schizophrenic mentality of the cocktailed ’twenties. 
The dramatic content is only vaguely indicated. It has not the purposeful 
incompleteness of Barrie’s Shall We Join The Ladies, nor is it ever likely to become 
a problem for literary sleuths like The Mystery of Edwin Drood. There are 
signs, however, in the pre-occupation of the main character with murder that 
he might with equal validity have been called Sweeney Todd. Mr. Eliot intro- 
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duces the play in its printed version with a quotation from Sophocles’ Choephoror 
spoken by Orestes: ‘‘ You don’t see them, but I see them; they are hunting 
me down, I must move on.” The Furies were evidently meant to be too much 
for Sweeney and perhaps also for Mr. Eliot himself who moved on to complete 
The Family Reunion, the theme of which is foreshadowed in the quotation. 
Bonnie Fagan, Ita Little and Brian O'Higgins were the most prominent of those 


taking part. 


The same evening was given up to a revival of Austin Clarke’s The Viscount 
of Blarney in which Maureen Cusack’s Cauth was even more assured and engaging 
than her original performance and to Padraic Colum’s The Miracle of the Corn. 
This latter play was more of a resurrection than a revival for it has lain long 
in the Abbey Theatre cupboards and belongs to the early days of the Theatre 
of Ireland Company. The audience did not seem attuned to Colum’s symbolic 
treatment of the old Irish legend. Symbolism, by no means dead, has become 
more subtle now as have, indeed, Lyric Theatre Co. audiences. Yet those who 
criticised the work adversely might have made a further step in subtlety and 
realised the play’s simple appeal to the religious mind, with its belief in God’s 
reward for charity and trust in Him. Mr. Clarke followed a sound instinct in 
choosing this miracle-play, with its moving musical lines, which belongs in its 
content to the beginnings of dramatic literature and was a harbinger of the great 
plays of the Anglo-Irish renascence. Maire O’Brien’s Aislinn and Anne Yeats’ 
setting remain in the mind to fix a moving and truly poetic religious play in 
the memory. 


Lord Longford pursues undauntedly his excavations in the rich mine of 
Restoration comedy, and A Trip to Scarborough, which is a conflation of Vanbrugh 
and Sheridan, is not one of his best discoveries. After a spate of these eighteenth 
century farces spiced with wit as well as licentiousness and, as is the case with 
Vanbrugh, relying on broad action, one begins to think that Jeremy Collier— 
that morose Nonconformist apostle of morality on the stage—had some justifi- 
cation for his attack. Nevertheless, one must not be ungrateful to the Gate 
Theatre for its gifts of stage frankness when it is considered that we have not 
yet quite recovered from the mawkish sentimentality which marked the reaction 
to this period when an hypocritical morality and an artificial pathos took the 
place of genuine, if often loose, laughter. Maurice O’Brien was happy as Lord 
Foppington and the male parts were adequately and boisterously played; John 
Walsh, as Sir Tunbelly, deserving particular praise. Eve Watkinson stood out 
as Berinthia but the outrageously farcical Miss Hoyden was interpreted by Iris 
Lawler with a rollicking extravagance, 


Art Notes By Edward Sheehy. 


RoyaAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY OF ARTS. 

PICTURES By ANNE YEATS. Dublin Painters’ Gallery. 

PAINTINGS BY NORTHERN ARTISTS. The Grafton Gallery. 

RECENT PaINTING: Letitia M. Hamittron, R.H.A.. The Victor Waddington 
Galleries. 

RECENT PICTURES BY WILLIAM Conor, R.H.A. R.O.I. The Victor 
Waddington Galleries. 

PAINTING BY PapRAIC Woops. The Dublin Painters’ Galleries. 


With Academies one expects the expert exposition of the obvious, the 
efficient repitition of the familiar. One does not seek for originality or novelty, 
and least of all for that art which, in our day, and for reasons I have long 
since overlaboured, is a disturbance to the spirit either because of its ethical 
or aesthetic truth. One is prepared to accept the portraiture with all its 
solemnity of public occasion and all its adroit evasion; or even ithe landscapes 
redolent of local pieties or pious hopes of an honoured place above the 
fireplace of one of our wealthier patrons. But one does expect a certain 
minimum competence in the mere craft of painting; and, even if one does 
not seek any absolute impeccability of taste, one does expect an avoidance of 
gross vulgarity. The present Academy defeats both these expectations too 
grossly and too frequently to do other than give the critic the impression of a 
catastrophic decline in the art of painting in Ireland. The ‘score or so of 
works which fall within one’s expectations are too few to restore any confidence. 

This year’s Academy has fewer works on exhibition, which would lead one 
to hope for a more exacting selection. This, indeed, may have been the 
intention of the judges; but, if so, all their efforts have been, and all such efforts 
in the predictable future will be, vitiated by the fact that an Academician has 
six pictures hung automatically and an Associate four. Unless a picture by an 
Academician or an Associate is an outrage to public decency (in the police- 
court sense of the word) the judges have no power to reject it; that it may be 
an outrage to good taste, or vulgar or dishonest or meretricious or slovenly is 
no argument provided its creator carries the magic letters after his name. 

The Academy is a self-perpetuating body with a numerically fixed member- 
ship. As death creates vacancies new members are elected to take their place, 
having, in most cases, passed through the intermediate state of Associateship; 
these, in turn, only death can remove. Now, one does not blame an Academy 
for selecting after the academic tradition, rejecting on grounds of untried 
originality, clinging to the safe and recognised and competent. But it should 
do this stringently and wholeheartedly. Unfortunately, within the past ten 
years, a number of painters have been elected who are, singly and collectively, 
unfit to hold that honour, the more so since it enables them to by-pass any 
judgement in presenting their work as representative of painting in Ireland. 
The present Academy exhibition, with its over-all deplorably low standard of 
both taste and execution, is the result. In addition I note a few of our older 
painters, men who have done good, honest and even inspired work in the past, 
seem now to be resting quietly on their oars, turning out spiritless and even 
crude pastiches of their earlier selves. Nor, is there, as far as I can gather, 
any help whatever for this state of affairs; but I wonder if it would be 
possible for the Academy to amend its own constitution so that vacant places 
need not be filled until a fit man is available, and so that the work of 
Academicians should be compelled to undergo some kind of independent judge- 
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ment. As things stand these sins are also self-perpetuating and sooner or later 
the Academy is bound to lose the confidence even of the philistines. 

In spite of the above there were a few pictures which I found really, and 
some not so unreservedly satisfying, and for many different reasons: Jack B. 
Yeats’s two romantic-nostalgic sea-pictures, Singing—‘‘ It was the Schooner 
Hesperus’? and The Fog’s Lifting Captain; Cecil ffrench Salkeld’s polished, 
sophisticated and highly individual portraits, Mrs. Niall Walsh and Mrs. Michael 
J. Doran. These show his increasing attention to the quality of his paint and 
his cultivation of a surface that glows like enamel, which, together with his 
taut line, conveys that finely poised tension which he gets in his best work. 
In fact, he is a painter who gets the effect of surrealism when he does not use 
any of the accepted tricks or trappings of that cult as he does in the allegorical 
but, to my mind, unsuccessful, The Venus of the Slag-Heaps. Maurice Mac 
Gonigal’s ambitious The Mirror is richly and beautifully painted. The paint 
shimmers and glows through varied and subtle nuances of tone and texture. 
In fact the paint is alive. But the work as a whole, carries too strongly the 
flavour of conscious construction to be really satisfying, which he easily is in 
his smaller and more spontaneous canvases. Full Summer and Flaming Spring, 
in which he has made his own legitimate contribution to Impressionism, are 
lovely pictures filled with a shimmering warmth and which grow directly out of 
intimate observation of nature. I have a great admiration for James Sleator 
as an honest, straight-forward painter of direct, unsentimental portraits which 
make the minimum concession to the requirements of the public occasion. 
Those observers who are blinded by the flashy and the fashionable glamourising 
of so much of our Academy portraiture are prone to ignore the subtle observation 
and distinguished craftsmanship which place his portraits of Dr. Alexander 
Spain and Dr, Ninian Falkner among the best of their kind. In the same 
category I would place Estella F. Solomons’ portrait of Dr. Bethel Solomons. 
In fact, and apart from her early etchings of Dublin, I think this artist’s best 
work has been in the field of portraiture. There is something almost inhuman 
in Sir Gerald Kelly’s suave, polished perfection as a portrait-painter. It is 
as though his sitters were translated by his art into some world of emotionless 
calm. Confronted with the meticulous detail, the unhurried impeccability of 
his portrait of Somerset Maughan in A Glass of Sherry in ihe Studio, I admire 
and wonder; but I do not think or feel. On the other hand I found myself 
tremendously stirred by an apparently older picture of his, Gipsy Madonna, 
in which painting is used to express, and not to obscure, a genuine human 
feeling. The contrast reminds me of a passage from Kierkegaard’s Either/Or 
whose message, though unfortunately universal, is impracticable in Academies. 
‘One should never undertake any business. If you do, you will become a mere 
Peter Flere, a tiny little cog in the machinery of the body politic; you even 
cease to be master of your own conduct, and in that case your theories are of 
little help. You receive a title, and this brings in its train every sin and evil. 
The law under which you have become a slave is equally tiresome whether 
your advancement is fast or slow. . .’’ Of Sean O’Sullivan’s portraits I liked 
only that of Mr. Clifford Carter, in oils, a quiet, harmonious piece of work, 
and his lively and characteristic pencil drawing of Mr. Cathal O’Shannon. Patrick 
Hennessy and Daniel O’Neill were well but not outstandingly represented; while 
Louis le Brocquy had only a single, though characteristically interesting, 
water-colour, probably in view of his show ‘‘ The Fearful World’ at the 
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Leicester Galleries, London, in June, which attracted considerable attention. 

_ When I began my diatribe I had not realised that there were so many 
individual works to praise. Nevertheless I still maintain that the Academy 
sca seek to achieve a good over-all standard if its example is to be of any 
value. 

Anne Yeats, whether in drawing or painting, has a lightness of touch and 
a subtle feeling for decoration that frequently obscures a quite serious intent. 
An educated sophistication and a discriminating eclecticism seem to be the 
keynotes of her work. There is considerable humour in her observation of 
men and things which she translates adeptly into a curiously individual line 
as in Suzanne, or individual colour as in the pastel The Curious Drunk, 
or Washerwoman which is a nice combination of wash and pastel. However, 
in spite of her undoubted gifts and her obvious and well-used erudition, there 
is a dilletante feeling about most of her work which I cannot attribute wholly 
to size or medium or choice of subject. On the other hand, for which relief 
much thanks, she is never dull. 

The exhibition of paintings by Northern Artists was a disappointment. I 
went expecting to find the show dominated by Daniel O’Neill, Colin Middleton 
with William Conor representing the older generation. Whereas I found a 
collection of the less accomplished disciples of Frank MacKelvey. The only 
picture of any interest was a piece of gorse in pastel, Cribbage by Rowel B. 
Friers. 

Letitia Hamilton is at her best when she eschews her characteristic layers 
of pale impasto laid on luxuriously with the knife. I do not deny her 
competence to produce a romantically sub-tropical atmosphere by these means 
or to evoke a tripper’s nostalgia for the more weathered stones of Venice or the 
sunlit vineyards of Italy. But to me it is all polite confectionery. I liked 
best her Kilkee in which a rain-washed sea-road, the salmon-pink house are 
painted with moderation and feeling against the greys of sea and sky. Her 
Punchestown Races though well-painted, savours too much of a montage of 
the orthodox components. 

William Conor’s recent exhibition shows an approach to the Impressionist 
palette and away from the blacks and browns which, and apart from the 
brush-work, gave his earlier pictures the effect of old masters; though his light 
is still too diffuse and static for true Impressionism. Fundamentally, however, 
I feel that William Conor is more interested in his subject than in the technique 
of painting for its own sake. Where Hogarth, as he said himself used to, 
‘treat his subjects as a dramatic writer’’ Conor is essentially a painter of 
human comedy and as such an observer of infinite charity. He catches the 
quiet gaieties, the ease of familiar tasks of ordinary people with such natural 
and uncritical fellow-feeling that, whatever one’s private convictions may be 
as to the social implications of art, one is caught up in his mood and compelled 
to share it. I liked two of his pictures at the Academy, The Musicians and 
Stepping Out better than anything at his one-man show where The Open-Air 
Market, though a good and characteristic work, showed a too studied construc- 
tion for its mood. 

Padraic Woods is a painter of landscapes in a poetised-naturalistic version 
of a manner which has died since the diffusion of Impressionism. There is 
even occasionally a hint of Constable and even more frequently the popular 
sentimentality of his imitators. His urban pictures affect the heart-stirring 
pathos of the coloured-supplement in Nighifall or The Watchers, Abbey Yard 
(Newry Winter) was the only picture which showed any attempt at direct 


observation. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Henry VauGHAN. A Life and Interpretation. By F. E. Hutchinson. Oxford. 
Clarendon Press. 15s. net. 

The final, the authoritative word has, we may presume, now been said 
about the life of Henry Vaughan; for using the material gathered through years 
by two devoted ladies, Miss Gwenlliam Morgan and Miss Louise Guiney, life-long 
students of the poet, and incorporating the results of his own researches, Dr. 
Hutchinson has here given us such a full and detailed account of Vaughan’s life 
and times that most of the former mysteries have been cleared away. We no longer 
wonder whether Vaughan had two wives or one: we know he had two, though 
the date of neither marriage has been yet determined; whether he was at Oxford 
or not, because considering the evidence of buttery books and lists of names, 
Dr. Hutchinson takes Anthony a Wood’s assigning of him to Jesus College and 
his failure to correct this as conclusive proof that Vaughan was there. In the 
same way, we no longer doubt whether Vaughan bore arms for the King; for 
we are told ‘‘almost certainly he saw military service, at any rate in the autumn 
and early winter of 1645.’’ This belief is based on the fact that a Lieutenant 
H. Vaughan appears in a list of officers for Brecon, and on the war poems in 
Olor Iscanus, the elegies on friends killed in battle, the humorous poem to 
Ridsley on the borrowed cloak with “stiff hollow plets ’’ and wire supports 
which left their imprints on his body after he had lain naked in it one night: — 
“*O that thou hadst it when this juggling fate Of soulderie first seiz’d me,’’ he 
says to the owner. The way in which the author handles this matter, as many 
other such, is an example of ruthlessness, tirelessness, masterly energy in sifting, 
considering, balancing and judging a mass of conflicting evidence, some flimsy, 
some obvious, some abstruse, little of it easy of access. Truly the author makes 
no false claim when he says:— “‘ I have sought to give the poet a firm setting 
in his time and place relating all that has been discovered about his circumstances, 
his kinsfolk and neighbours, and the countryside. I have set out the background 
of contemporary Breconshire life in its political, military and ecclesiastical 
aspects, since these greatly effected Vaughan’s life and feeling.”’ 

One should feel nothing but gratitude for all this, and indeed as research 
nothing could be finer, more excellent, but students of poetry may find that a 
secret, almost a guilty question, stirs and delivers itself thus:— Is it necessary 
that so much trouble should be expended on finding out whether Vaughan went 
to the wars or not? Or was married once or twice? Does it affect his poetry? 
How does it affect his poetry? A great deal of these careful and detailed 
investigations do not seem to me to have much bearing on that major question 
not these intricate family relationships, nor these unending lawsuits, in them- 
selves interesting, perhaps, but in their bearing on the growth and development 
of the poet, not clear. Indeed, some of the information given here is startlingly 
difficult to reconcile with our notion of a gentle mystic poet. Henry Vaughan, 
we find, had to be ordered by the Justices of the Great Sessions to support his 
daughter, Catherine, on her petition to the justices. This girl had a hand burnt 
in infancy and had become lame of one foot, so that she could not work and 
support herself; and yet her father, because, as he says, she was disobedient 
and rebellious and gave out most scandalous and reproachful lies, was ready 
tc cast her on the mercy of the parish, which in turn refused to help her because 
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her father was a gentleman of estate. Not that Dr. Hutchinson reveals this 
and the like, but that it sets no problem for him in the character of the poet is 
what we feel strange. His sympathy is all with the father, but how, others may 
ask, by what carelessness, had the girl’s hand been burnt in infancy, and what 
caused the girl’s foot to go lame, and could any amount of disobedience from 
so maimed a creature justify a father’s complete repudiation of her? 

The best chapters in the book are those which deal directly with the poetry, 
and the influences on Vaughan’s thought which show themselves in his poetry, 
for example those on occult philosophy, on Vaughan the Silurist and on Silex 
Scintillans. Here Dr. Hutchinson shows himself an illuminating as well as a 
learned guide: he enlarges our comprehension of the poet. To hear that 
Vaughan’s belief in the interpenetration by the Divine Spirit of all created life 
and in the sympathy between terrestrial and celestial things is expressed in his 
use of the word ‘ signature,’ with its significance in Hermetic philosophy, is to 
have the meaning and beauty of a poem deepened for us, its force and coherence 
made more clear. We are thus helped to a better understanding of the 
implications behind the verse, when we realise the special significance of this and 
other similar words in Vaughan, e.g. magnet, ray, influence, sympathy. Also 
of great interest is the chapter on Vaughan as a Welshman and the part which 
Welsh may have had in his handling of English. He appears to treat gender, 
for instance, in the Welsh way, ascribing masculine or feminine gender to 
inanimate objects. His extensive use of alliteration and assonance also may be 
due to the influence of Welsh, and Dr. Hutchinson suggests that the emotional 
weight which the word ‘ fair’ is given is the result of the value of the word in 
Welsh, where it means not only ‘fair’ but ‘happy,’ ‘ holy,’ ‘ blessed.’ This is, 
perhaps, an aspect of Vaughan’s poetry that might repay further study. 

Here, and in his analysis of the poems in Silex Scintillans, Dr. Hutchinson 
is on happy ground, and his treatment is worthy of his matter. We can scarcely 
blame him, since his book is a life as well as an interpretation, but must turn 
our disapproval on Vaughan, if much otherwise of this account of a poet famous 
for his unworldly poetry is concerned with a great deal that is most discordant 
and fretful and even ignoble in worldly existence. 

—LorNA REYNOLDS. 


Tue FEMALE Pen. The Later Women Novelists 1744-1818. By B. G. 
MacCarthy, M.A., Ph.D. Cork University Press. Oxford: B. H. 
Blackwell, Ltd. tos. 6d. net. 

In 1944 Dr. MacCarthy gave us the first volume of a book which she had 
originally intended to appear in one, under the title of The Female Pen; it was 
an account of the women writers in English and their share in the making of the 
novel from 1621 to 1744; this volume was learned and sagacious, packed with 
useful and entertaining information on a little known subject, and was duly and 
deservediy praised. Now Dr. MacCarthy gives us the sequel, an account of the 
women writers in English from 1744 down to 1818, taking up where she had 
left us in the first volume and carrying us down to Jane Austen. In the first 
volume the story was of daring pioneers like the Duchess of Newcastle and 
Aphra Behn, who had forced the gates of territory preserved for men. Here, 
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with great energy and vigour, our author marshalls and classifies the ladies who, 
now fairly launched in this difficult profession, began to exercise their pens freely 
and prolifically in every variety of novel and fiction. It required no little 
judgment and skill in handling a great mass of heterogeneous material to fit 
into some common frame the work of writers so diverse as Laetitia Pilkington, 
Eliza Haywood, Maria Edgeworth, Frances Sheridan, Charlotte Lennox, Mrs. 
Radcliffe, Fanny Burney, Amelia Opie and Jane Austen, to mention but a few 
of the names with which Dr. MacCarthy concerns herself. This she does by 
dividing her material into six parts and giving us a chapter on The Onental 
Novel, The Novel of Sensibility, The Domestic Novel, The Gothic Novel, The 
Didactic Novel and Jane Austen. The verve and attack, the unflagging zest 
with which the author arranges, condenses, summarises and disposes of writer 
after writer cannot easily be overpraised: knowledge and energy of mind of 
this kind are indeed admirable and rare. 

Yet one must confess to a feeling of disappointment with this volume as 
compared with its predecessor. Perhaps it is that the material here is better 
known, more commonly trodden ground, and that it lacks the thrill of discovery, 
of the opening up of new vistas which the earlier book possessed. Or it may be 
that a background of generalisations, touched on, but necessarily not developed, 
which Dr. MacCarthy indicates from chapter to chapter, overloads and cramps 
and sometimes falsifies her general outline. For instance the first sentence in 


the book begins as follows:— ‘‘ From France had come the classicism which 
closed like vice on literary England during the 18th century ’’ and a few sentences 
further on comes the phrase “ The dawning of Romanticism ’’—which is to 


start up at once two very old hares, the artificial antithesis of classical and 
romantic and the exaggerated influence of France on England in the 17th and 
18th centuries. It was not so much that France “‘ influenced’’ England as that 
in the course of the 17th century the European mind underwent a change which 
was t) be seen in France sooner than in England. Galileo, Copernicus, Newton, 
Descartes—under the impact of these and their like the whole way of thinking 
in Europe altered, but this was no sudden change that happened first in France 
and was then wafted across the channel: it was going on in England all during 
the 17th century, and the 18th century was the result of that incessant movement 
and alteration at home as much as of sudden inrushes from France. I mention 
this as an example of these generalisations, flung out without possibility of 
development, which, in my opinion, serve as irritations and hindrances to the 
enjoyment of the main body of the book. They are not necessary to it, and 
it would be improved by omitting them. 

There are, of course, as is natural in any work of the kind, certain 
jucgments of the author with which I should not agree. Fanny Bumey, it is 
true, declined most obviously and on a grand scale, in talent and power, as she 
grew older, showed in the author’s words ‘‘ an incredible deterioration.’’ But 
this was not a moral lapse deliberately indulged in by Fanny: it was a calamitous 
fate which overtook her. Dr. MacCarthy adopts towards Fanny on this score 
a tone of moral condemnation that seems to me inappropriate:— ‘‘A light 
heart may go all the way in life, but it rarely goes far in literature. There comes 
a time when exuberance and excess of energy no longer imperiously seek 
expression, when the shallow nature can no longer feed on external impressions 
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because they are no longer pleasurable. Such minds must either flit over the 
surface of life or go under. ..... > ““Tt was well that Dr. Johnson was not 
alive to see what his style became in the hands of Madame D’Arblay.’”’ Not 
condemnation, but pity and regret seem to me the proper moral attitude—if one 
is to allow oneself any such attitude—to be evoked by the sad spectacle of 
Fanny’s young talent sinking under the combined weight of her father’s 
authority, her life at court, her own mistaken theories. Fanny Burney was an 
instinctive writer. She was not a genius, and had a nature very little fitted to 
resist what Wordsworth called the ‘‘ weight of vulgar errors that press in on all 
sides from the world ’’ on every writer. 

Just as I should support the weak Fanny against Dr. MacCarthy’s frown, 
so I should feel like acting devil’s advocate against the impeccable Jane in the 
face of Dr. MacCarthy’s approval. I have a qualified admiration for Jane 
Austen, but Iam not a Janeite. Dr. MacCarthy obviously is. ‘‘ Inimitable,”’ 
““ A masterpiece,’’ “‘ minute perfection,’’ ‘‘ sustained brilliance,’’ ‘‘a triumph 
of subtlety,’’ “‘ umerring skill ’’ are some of the words with which she praises 
her. For myself, I always feel that what Elton said of Grey’s Elegy might 
just as aptly be applied to Jane Austen: — ‘‘ It expresses well what all feel who 
don’t feel too much.”’ 

However, these are personal tastes and distastes about which everyone will 
differ, and they do not in the least detract from the wealth of information and 
learning which Dr. MacCarthy has gathered together in this the second volume 
of her tribute to the work of the female pen. 

—LOoRNA REYNOLDS. 


THE QUESTION OF HENRY JAMES. A Collection of Critical Essays. Edited by 
F. W. Dupee. London. Allan Wingate. 18s. net. 

That there exists a Henry James question is apparent not only from this 
collection of essays but from the many other books on the subject that have been 
published recently, from the reprints of his novels that continue to come from 
the press, from the liveliness of anecdote and memory and quip that move around 
his name; that it is a question of a formidable order, a baffling nature and a 
wide reach can be deduced from the very witty title of one of the essays here— 
In Darkest James; that special qualifications are necessary to arrive at any 
possible answer may be surmised from such remarks of Mr. Eliot’s as: ‘‘I do 
not suppose that anyone who is not an American can properly appreciate James,”’ 
or ‘‘ It is, in fact, almost enough to ally these two novelists (Hawthorne and 
James) in comparison with whom almost all others may be accused of either 
superficiality or aridity ’’; that it is a question which can in turn agitate, enrage, 
madden, enkindle, disturb, entrance, goad into extremes of eulogy or parody, 
or denunciation or enthusiastic applause will be very clear to anyone who 
steadily works through the twenty-five essays and the single piece of verse in 
this collection. 

We start off with an article by Thomas Wentworth Higginson written in 
1879, in which ‘‘ Henry James, Junior,’’ we are rather surprised to find, is 
accused of ‘‘ haste in literary workmanship,’’ and move through such discrim- 
inating praise as Stuart P. Sherman and Joseph Warren Beach award in their 
excellent contributions, where we read: — ‘‘ The summun bonum for him is not 
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an action but a state of being, an untroubled awareness of beauty..... His 
alleged deficiency in charm, it is asserted, is due to the fact that he does not 
sympathise with or love any of his characters. The alleged fact is not a fact. 
He sympathises intensely with all his artists and novelists, with all his 
connoisseurs of life, with all his multitude of miraculously perceptive people .. . 
... And he dotes, devoutly dotes, dotes in idolatry upon the enriched 
consciousness, the general awareness, the physical loveliness of his women... . 
In almost every novel he wrote he touched some woman or man with the soft 
breath of pure aesthetic adoration... ..’’, and this: — ‘‘ It may be James has 
no philosophy of life. But he has something which will serve the purpose as 
well. He has a scale of values, a preference in human experience an absorbing 
preoccupation. From first to last he is preoccupied not with men’s lives, but 
with the quality of their experience; not with the pattern but with the texture 
of life. Most novelists seem by comparison all taken up with the pattern... . 
Writing at the time of Gladstone and Bernard Shaw, James seems hardly to 
have given a thought to the political destinies of men, or to the practical 
consequences and bearings of personal conduct. It is not in the relative terms 
of cause and effect that he considers human action. He is content, like some 
visionary Platonist, to refer each item of conduct to an absolute standard of the 
good and the beautiful. This is one reason why he is so strange a figure in our 
world all bent on getting results. We have, mostly, no such absolute standards. 
We know nothing of any ideas in the mind of God.’’ From this we turn the 
pages to view the very opposite, the sad condemnation of Van Wyck Brooks: — 
“‘ Behind his novels, those formidable projections of a geometric intellect, were 
to be discerned now the confused reveries of an invalid child. For, in his 
prolonged association with people who had merely glimmered for him, in the 
constant abrogation of his moral judgment, in these years of an enchanted exile 
in a museum world—for what else had England ever been for him?—Henry 
James had reverted to a kind of childhood,’’ or of Vernon Louis Parrington : — 
‘““He was a self-deceived romantic, the last subtle expression of the genteel, 
who fell in love with culture and never realised how poor a thing he worshipped 
Rs. Born of an unconscious inferiority complex in presence of a long- 
established social order to which he was alien, this romanticisation of European 
culture worked to his undoing, for it constrained the artist to a life-long pursuit 
of intangible realities that existed only in his imagination... .. . He lived 
in a world of fine gradations and imperceptible shades. Like modern scholarship 
he came to deal more and more with less and less.’’ We move through such 
alternate praise and disapproval to the final essay in the book, written in 1943, 
by Philip Rahv on Attitudes to Henry James, in which many of the preceding 
contributors are assessed as belittlers or cultists, and reproved, accepted or 
renounced. We have, in between, Henry James under the Freudian searchlight, 
Edmund Wison’s essay, Henry James as seen by a Frenchman, Gide’s judgment 
on him as ‘‘ desperately mundane.’’ ‘‘ profane,’’ a creator of characters who are 
only ‘‘ winged busts,’’ ‘‘a master cook,’’ one who surpasses the French at their 
own faults—‘‘ So much dressing and distinction, I am satiated with it in 
advance ’’’; we have Beerbohm’s surpassingly witty parody; we have 
reminiscences by those who knew him in life, of James the man, “‘ James I, 
James II and The Old Pretender,’’ to quote Philip Guedalla’s joke. 
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Not all the essays are of equal value, not all of equal gravity and purpose- 
fulness, not all equally well written. Of the American critics, it is interesting to 
notice that, generally speaking, the earlier the better: at the end of the last 
century the American critic wrote with dignity and simplicity: he had not yet 
discovered that his metier was esoteric pomposity. The very best things in the 
book, I should say, were the studies of single novels, as for instance, The 
Ambassadors by F. O. Matthiessen, The Golden Bowl, by Stephen Spender. 
But Sherman’s and Beach’s essay are also fine and valuable pieces of criticism. 
To have given the source of the essays at the end of each would, I think, be 
easier for the reader than the present arrangement of lumping them all together 
at the beginning of the volume. But that is a minor matter. The collection, as 
it stands, is useful enough, and it is certainly most entertaining. 

—LOoRNA REYNOLDS. 


On THE MaRBLeE CLirFs. By Ernst Juenger. Translated from the German by 
Stuart Hood. John Lehmann. 7s. 6d. 

In recent years we have had many studies in fear. Auf den Marmorklippen was 
first published in Hamburg in 1939, and may be described as an allegory of Nazi 
tyranny. The author veiled his meaning, but some of the references are quite clear 
and it is strange that they escaped official attention at the time. We can only 
assume that the German secret police and censors found the literary quality of the 
book too much for their mental capacity and so skipped many of the tell-tale pages. 
Ernst Juenger has a rich, original imagination and he combines in this allegorical 
story the fantasy of earlier German romanticism with a technique of our century. 
It tells of two recluses who have devoted themselves to the study of plants, fol- 
lowers of Linnaeus, who live among the rocks above the great plain. 

The Hermitage stood at the edge of the Marble Cliffs in the middle of one of 
those rock islands which here and there one sees breaking through the grape 
land. Its garden had been won from the rock in narrow terraces, and on the 
sides of its drystone walls wild herbs had settled such as thrive in the fertile 
vine-growing country. Thus in the early year the blue pearl clusters of the 
grape hyacinth bloomed, and in the autumn the geans rejoiced us with the 
red Chinese lantern gleam of their fruit. But at all seasons house and 
garden were ringed with the silvery green rue bushes from which, when the 
sun was high, a pungent odour rose in swirls. 

With subtle skill, Herr Juenger gives us a luxuriant landscape, which is a blend 
of Italy, the Tyrol and the Tropics; and so we are scarcely surprised when we find 
that there is a snake pit near the garden, full of fury and sudden death. Ina 
similar fashion the author mingles different historical periods: the wild herdsmen 
of the plain and the bandits roaming in the forest belong to the later feudal ages, 
but these anachronisms are never violent or demonstrative. They have the queer 
inevitability and symbolism of dream. The incongruities are blended with care 
and our own machine age is subdued so that it merges with the natural setting. 
Here is an example : — 

Although we were expecting no guests, I hastened down to the door, mind- 
ful of the vipers, and saw standing there a powerful car humming softly 
like an almost imperceptibly vibrating insect. It bore the colours reserved 
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for the high nobility of Burgundy, and beside it stood two men of 
whom one gave the sign with which the Mauretanians recognise each other 
after dark. 

There is no dialogue in this story, and this deliberate muteness intensifies the 
feeling of uneasiness and spreading fear. In reading the story we are aware of the 
sinister cruelty and rage of war, its obscure horrors, not only in our own age, but 
during past centuries. In its mood and method the book reminds one of that well- 
known poetic play, The Fall of the City, by Archibald MacLeish. The trans- 
lation by Mr. Stuart Hood is quite good. M.D. 


ARTHUR RimpauD. By Enid Starkie. Hamish Hamilton, London. Illustrated. 
Price: 1§s, 

‘‘ Believing in the significance and importance of his new beliefs (as set 
forth in ‘ Une Saison en Enfer ’) and how they would save the world, knowing 
the sincerity and purity of his intentions, he could not believe it possible that 
others would misunderstand them. He thought that everything he had written 
was crystal clear and self-evident. He did not realize that to understand it one 
must have a knowledge of the background of his mind.’’ Dr. Starkie, in her 
outstanding study of Rimbaud has made of her material a psychological pattern 
that converts the popular disjointed impressions of the gawky, obscene youth, 
the ecstatic poet, and obsessed business man, into an ordered and inevitable 
sequence. 

The opening chapters are the least impressive, following so closely Jean- 
Marie Carré’s book, but the work develops into an illuminating and exquisitely 
sensitive interpretation of Rimbaud and his poetry. Admirable too is her 
criticism of Baudelaire and of what he meant by the musical quality of poetry; 
and praiseworthy her generous portrait of Rimbaud’s mother, and—to those 
who find distasteful his miserable efforts at piety—her effort to be fair to 
Verlaine. 

Rimbaud’s study of magic and alchemy and its influence on his imagery 
are responsible for a rather intimidating amount of research. For example, 
Jacques Gengoux, in writing of Rimbaud’s sonnet-form, declared recently: 
“Tt contains in condensed form a vast symbolical system which organizes, in 
accordance with the pattern of human—or cosmic—life divided into five 
categories, a logical and psychological classification of colours, vowels, con- 
sonants, seasons, perfumes, attitudes and, particularly, history, from which the 
author never deviated.’’ Dr. Starkie, however, contrives to present this 
seemingly intractable material in excellently reasoned and reasonable shape. 
An equal restraint might, one feels, have been shown in the account of the 
physical intimacy between Verlaine and Rimbaud. She could have conceded 
to her readers more imagination in understanding what the situation involved 
for them as human beings. Its full effect on their poetry is, of course, her 
proper province. 

Apart from this, the book is a fine and important one. ‘‘ Rimbaud’s 
career is a tragic example of ultimate waste. Perhaps his work would never 
have arisen without this waste; perhaps this is the price we have to pay for it. 
The mysteries and methods of genius cannot be reckoned and maybe the meteor- 
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like quality of Rimbaud’s art was its essence, its only possibility of birth .. . 
There was in him the fatality of failure. He was a grandiose failure, and 
remained to the end ‘le grand maudit.’ The book concludes with his tragic 
verse: 

Mais, vrai, j’ai trop pleuré. Les aubes sont navrantes, 

Toute lune est atroce et tout soleil] amer, 

L’acre amour m’a gonflé de torpeurs enivrantes. 

O que ma quille éclate! O que j’aille 4 la mer! 


THE Domain OF IDEoLoGigs. By Harold Walsby. Published in collaboration 
with the Social Science Association by ‘William Maclellan, Glasgow. 
Price: 10s. 6d. 

This most stimulating study shows the ‘ inverse-ratio relationship—of 
economic individualism and collectivism on the one hand, and polkitical individual- 
ism and collectivism on the other—as it occurs in both the ideological structure 
of modern society and in the typical or vertical development of intellect itself.’ 

Walsby distinguishes between ‘intellect’ and ‘intelligence,’ batween 
qualitative and quantitative development of intellect. The Left-wing minority 
comprises ‘ intellectuals’ and that this is recognised by the Right-wing majority, 
he proves by extensive quotations from Conservative sources, and from fascist 
(i.e., extreme Right-wing) literature—the latter being, in fact, anti-intellectual. 

Le Bon, McDougall, Freud and Chakotin are cited as to mass suggestibility , 
and he reveals the underlying basis of the typical attribute of group behaviour 
—tfear of the group and instinct of gregariousness. Under fascism fear of the 
group ‘ becomes greatly emphasised and ruthless exploited.’ 

Next comes a consideration of the extreme Left-wing, identified as it is with 
“the typical features of intellectualism.’ There is the curious paradoxical 
situation of scientists ‘ accustomed to demanding evidence on all conceivable 
occasions ’ assuming that ‘ mankind as a whole is moving towards the ideological 
homogeneity of mass rationality,’ though without any support from actual fact 
for their beliefs. 

Part II is closely reasoned. It demonstrates ‘a continuous development 
of the ideological process through a series of successive stages,’ and the ‘ co- 
existence of mental stages.’ Concepts are drawn from psycho-analysis and from 
Pavlovian reflexology for the necessary factual material. 

He distinguishes the eido-static phase of the ideological development (em- 
bracing ‘ those modes of thought which are typical of mass social groups ’ from 
fascism to, at the end of the phase, liberalism) from the later eido-dynamic phase 
(including modes of thought ‘ characteristic of intellectual social groups’ from 
forms of socialism and communism to, at the end of the phase, anarchism). 

Further progress depends on the individual’s recognition of ‘ an independent, 
self-determined ideological domain . . . . It entails his recognition of 
ideological form . . and, also, an understanding of the various ideological forms 
as systematically and fundamentally related.’ 

The author ends his very important contribution to a scientific treatment of 
man’s social and political consciousness thus: ‘the large-scale application of science 
in industrial and economic life has served merely to bring to the forefront the 
increasing ideological problems imposed by human nature. With the aid of 
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science and self-deterministic principle, these problems, too, may eventually be 
conquered. Human society would then be master, not only of inanimate 
nature, but of itself.’ 


Tue Free Society. By John Middleton Murry. Andrew Dakers, Ltd. 
Price: 12s. 6d. . bbs thet 

Believing that we are in the throes of the creation of a new civilization, 
Middleton Murry has analysed the two forces between which the world must 
choose-—the free society of Western Democracy and the totalitarianism of the 
USS: het 

‘The decisive and distinguishing dynamic of the free society is the moral 
will to establish, defend and extend freedom of conscience for all,’ and its 
moral law ‘enjoins that the political majority must grant the minority full 
freedom to become the majority and so displace itself as the government. 
Further, ‘the essential freedom of the free society is its political freedom: by 
means of that it becomes capable of economic freedom and social freedom.’ 
‘ A tolerant society should tolerate everything except intolerance.’ : 

He demonstrates that dictatorial powers are organic to the Soviet State 
and that the idea of political freedom is necessarily regarded as subversive. 
‘The whole theory of Communism, and every example of its practice, depends 
upon the seizure of state-power by a minority which maintains itself in power 
by force.’ 

4 The rational, indeed only, way to end war is to set up a supra-national 
authcrity whose decision shall replace that of war. Such an authority would, 
however, require majority decisions, and the ‘ basic repudiation of a majority 
principle runs through all the history of Communist Russia.’ Middleton 
Murry insists that if our purpose is to abolish, not to avoid, war we must 
require all recalcitrant nations to enter the community of nations—and show 
our determination to wage war, if necessary, on this one issue. 

The internal danger to the free society lies, in Great Britain, in the fact 
that the Labour and the Conservative parties are equally surrendered to 
materialism. While the Labour leaders might have educated the workers into 
their responsibility as the governors of Britain, they have used their victory 
‘in such a way as to weaken their morale, by encouraging them with false 
and delusive hopes of prosperity without hard work.’ The Conservatives 
have yet to learn to dissociate ‘ the two ideas contained in the notion that 
wealth is the just reward for enterprise. In a free society enterprise should 
be its own reward; and abnormal wealth an evidence of retarded development.’ 

Middleton Murry used the phrase the Logos-civilization to express ‘ the 
unity of the religious-moral conscience and the conscience of thought towards 
which the civilization we inherit has been striving during all its life, and which 
finds in the free society the only possible medium for its full realization.’ And 
he sees this free society as ‘ essentially a religious and Christian society because 
it is founded on the responsible freedom of the individual in a real brotherhood: 
tt 1s essentially a society of reason, because it practises complete freedom of 
inquiry.’ The danger to the Logos-civilization lies, in great measure, in the 
slowness of Religion and Science to approach the proper unity of conscience 
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and reason. He instances the equivocal record of the Roman Catholic Church 
as regards the free society, and its support of a dictatorship in Spain. 

The Free Society demolishes the communist claim that the U.S.S.R. is 
“the most progressive and democratic state in the world.’ It is a book to be 
studied by all who value intellectual and moral integrity, and who feel it an 
imperative duty to help form a national policy that will fearlessly oppose the 
slavery and moral nihilism of totalitarianism. One may question, however, 
whether Middleton Murry always remembers that to oppose the theoretical 
pertections of one’s own ideals to the gross errors of an opponent’s practice is 
not a sound dialectic. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAKE Poets. By Thomas De Quincey, with an 
as ae oes by Edward Sackville-West. John Lehmann. Price: 
Std: 

Malice in a writer of reminiscences has its merits, and when the conventions 
of one’s period demand a liberal supply of virtuous females and a proper horror 
in matters like Kant’s boast that ‘ he exulted in the prospect of absolute and 
ultimate annihilation,’ one is the more gratified by such asides as De Quincey’s 
references to Wordsworth skating ‘like a cow dancing a cotillion.’ And when 
he discusses Coleridge’s ‘ infirmity,’ shocking to Wordsworth, that made him 
“disown so slight an obligation to Shelvocke’ in the ‘ Ancient Mariner,’ one 
speculates with amusement on what would have happened could Coleridge 
have foreseen J. Livingston Lowes and his ‘ The Road to Xanadu.’ 

Edward Sackville-West in his admirable introduction comments on the 
fascinating and unsatisfactory qualities of the book, and suggests, among other 
reasons, that ‘although he was a considerable scholar, De Quincey’s opinions 
were as often as not dictated by rigid emotional attitudes: essentially the 
sweetest of men, he could be maddeningly silly and spiteful when thwarted or 
rebuffed.’ In drawing attention to the ‘ subjective tendency,’ dilatoriness and 
lack of initiative that he shared with Coleridge, he adds, however, that 
De Quincey ‘ never—even at times of stress as great as Coleridge ever knew— 
made an exhibition of himself.’ 

Dorothy Wordsworth could hardly be expected to have pleasure in having 
her later unhappiness ascribed to ‘nervous irritation’ or in being offered 
‘respectful pity ’; nor could others at the time have much appreciated his 
description of Coleridge’s attitude to his wife, nor his observation, ‘ Never 
describe Wordsworth as equal in pride to Lucifer: no; but, if you have occasion 
to write a life of Lucifer, set down that by possibility, in respect to pride, he 
might be some type of Wordsworth.’ But one must not forget that De Quincey’s 
lapses from good taste and even offensiveness when writing of his contemporaries, 
were due to his temperament, his miseries and despair. It was inevitable that 
he suffer intensely at Wordsworth’s lack of understanding, that his reminiscences 
should measure some of his resentment at the world in general. We cannot 
judge by robust standards of conventionality the man who wrote: 

ee . nothing around one but frail curtains, and a world of illimitable 

night, whispering at a distance, correspondence going on between dark- 
ness and darkness, like one deep calling to another, and the dreamer’s 
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own heart the centre from which the whole network of this unimaginable 

chaos radiates, by means of which the blank privations of silence and 
darkness become powers the most positive and awful.’ ; 

One is grateful to Mr. Sackville-West for his fine editing and presentation 

of this edition of the ‘ Recollections ’ which should be regarded ‘as an extension 

of the ‘ Confessions’ and the ‘ Autobiographic Sketches * —as part, in fact, 
of the extraordinary wilderness of De Quincey’s own remembering heart.’ 


Transition Forty-E1cut. January, No. 1. Transition Press. Price: 4s. 6d. 

The aim of the Transition Cashiers is to present in translation articles, 
poems and stories from contemporary publications which will exhibit French 
intellectual activities. 

The first issue of the new series includes a penetrating study of the 
surrealists by Sartre. Jacques Gengoux writes of Rimbaud as a seer with a 
‘ secret unchanging dialectic’ and shows the considerable influence on the poet 
of Eliphas Lévi and the Cabala. 

An article by Eugene Jolas ‘‘ From Jabberwocky to ‘ Lettrism’’’ dis- 
cusses the change in the language of poetry from Mallarmé’s quest ‘for the 
triumph of the isolated word as emblem of the Absolute,’ and James Joyce’s 
“sonorities of the unconscious’ to those continental poets who ‘sought a 
liturgical spell by emphasizing the phonetic value of words, eliminating 
entirely any preoccupation with mere semantics.’ Jolas gives several examples, 
especially from the new school of poetry called ‘ Lettrism,’ which he considers 
a valuable movement. The uninitiated may feel that such virtuosities would 
be less tedious in musical than in verse form, and wonder if experiments to 
‘abolish words entirely ’ are not more the confession of a present inability to 
assimilate the complexities of our world than the proof of greater sensitivity, 
profounder thought. 

The interesting section ‘ Documents’ is concerned with the attack by 
Humanité on American literature and its appeal to comrades: ‘ Do not buy 
American reviews and magazines ’; with the controversy over literary épuration 
and Jean Paulhan’s effort to rehabilitate certain black-listed writers; and with 
that caused by Sartre’s criticism of de Gaulle on the French Radio. 


ORPHEUS, No. 1. Occasional publication. (John Lehmann: 12s. 6d.). 

In an editorial foreword, Mr. John Lehmann speaks of brave New Writing 
and Daylight forerunners of this handsomely-produced periodical. He tells us 
of our present vital need,—‘“‘to assert the lyrical and imaginative spirit against 
materialism and the pseudo-sciences.’’ Here is music to carry into the lower 
world, and we who suffer under the domination of fragmentary science may 
well say with old Rabelais: ‘‘ Neither will I be ungrateful when I come out of 
this grave of Troglodytes.’’ So, nostalgically, we gaze on this new, yellow 
book; and certainly we may find hope in a brilliant list of contributors that 
contains such names as Sitwell, Louis MacNiece, Cecil Day Lewis, Rex Warner, 
etc. Poetry is indeed well represented; together with the short story, the 
ballet, modern French tapestry, Mexican and Italian pictorial art... . . 

Miss Edith Sitwell, writing an essay a little reminiscent of Poe on The 
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Raven, describes processes in the making of her poem, The Shadow of Cain. 
This is scholarly and exciting work covering a wide range of thought and 
emotion One learns much, including the fact that the hair of Judas was, by 
legend, yellow. One had suspected a foxy red. To this day, in countries that 
Allen Upward called ‘ the East End of Europe,’ difficulties in her matchmaking 
may be discovered by even a pretty girl whose hair is red and so considered of 
the Judas shade. But perhaps two legends have blended,—the Judas and the 
Renard-Volpone. 

Mr. Osbert Sitwell contributes a portrait of Arnold Bennett, ‘ wart and 
all.’’ Sympathetic appreciation gives us the novelist’s intelligent and informed 
joy of life. He touched life at many points. He had a regard for money,—but 
as ‘right to action’ and to full living, not as a power-fetisch. He loved 
modernity, and what he called ‘ the great world.’ Speaking of the ‘ spell’ the 
name of Lord Beaverbrook had for the man from the Potteries, Mr. Sitwell 
confirms statements made to this reviewer by Margaret Bennett—who also showed 
him the famous ‘ fine-writing’ manuscript of The Old Wives’ Tale. It is 
impossible to stick a facile label on Bennett. The man who squeezed a top price 
out of magazine syndicates wrote for Orage’s New Age at the rate of one guinea 
per thousand words. Mr. Sitwell presents the rounded figure: the provincial, 
and the self-made Parisian and art critic; the shrewd money-maker, and the mar: 
of headlong generosity; the student of white waistcoats (without crease) and the 
wearer cf those dangling seals H. G. Wells called ‘ gastronomic jewellery.’ 

Besides being an anthology in which an essay on W. B. Yeats is offered 
with French and Russian short stories and reproductions of Mexican art, 
Orpheus may also be regarded as a manifesto, against,to quote the editor once 
more,—‘‘ politicians, economists and Frankenstein-fiddlers.”’ 

Yet perhaps a slightly discordant note is struck in the opening paragraphs 
of Mr. Norman Marshall’s ‘ Producer in Search of a Play.’ Plainly Orpheus 
is not aimed at the literary tiro who desires to know what ‘ they ’ want; and so 
it is scarcely of artistic interest to learn that Mr. Marshall receives an offering of 
some two playscripts a day, of which, naturally, he rejects the majority. Nor 
is the reader born to enjoy Orpheus, likely to be thrilled at finding Mr. Marshall 
is tired of sets with ‘ French windows opening onto the lawn.’ 


More interesting is the fact that the play director, (a clearer description than 
producer), is now offered scripts, not merely by managements seeking to engage 
his services for direction, but also by dramatists seeking production. Jn England 
(but not in France), the play-director arose out of a desire to curb the vanity 
and exhibitionism (real or imagined) of the old-time actor-manager. This new 
job, that of play-director, is difficult. He comes like a dictator where govern- 
ments are weak, and with results resembling the dictator in Portugal,—or 
elsewhere. The director’s pretensions are considerable. In some ways the 
delicate task of getting into the dramatist’s mind was easier for actor-manager, 
who played protagonist, than it is for director who seldom plays at all. 

It will be a bad business if the Theatre ever becomes dominated by 
technicians who look upon a play as something by which they can exhibit 
technical virtuosity. The ‘stunt,’ such as Richard III climbing steps in Act 
One to topple down them at the finale, has lost favour. But there are many 
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ways in which the director may ruin a good play, as for example when he is a 
martinet producing an atmosphere of bitterness in which the piece is damned 
long before ‘the night.’ 

One states this, because only too often a failure is attributed to playwright, 
when the blame lies elsewhere,—perhaps the direction, perhaps the sheer costing- 
accountancy. These matters are forgotten, or possibly unmentioned in the 
London Press through fear of the laws of libel. 

The dramatist writes something called ‘ stage-directions.’ That is forgotten 
by the director who distrusts or dislikes the authors, his collaborators. All a 
dramatist longs for is sympathetic interpretation and adequate development of 
those stage-directions he, of necessity, keeps short. He does not, too often, get 
this. And he is beginning to wonder if he (and audiences) have been perhaps, 
Celivered from the arrogance of the actor-manager, only to suffer worse under 
the hubris of the play-director. 

Mr. Marshall is an enthusiastic and sensitive lover of the Theatre and the 
dramatist may count himself fortunate if he offers his plays to such a director,— 
unless there are French windows opening onto the lawn. 


STORM AND MONUMENT. Poems by John Singer. Maclellan. 1947. Price 5s. 

THE DrereELicT Day. Poems in Germany. By Alan Ross. Lehmann. 1947. 
5s. net. 

Look To THE SUN. By Weston McDaniel. The Beechurst Press. New York. 

It has fallen to my lot to review from time to time, during quarter of a 
century past, a species of writing which certainly is not poetry and which is, 
in fact, even at its best, rubbish. When such stuff is printed and published 
by serious firms, one looks at it a few of the times, as I have done, more than 
conscientiously—in fact, painstakingly and self-immolatingly to see whether or 
not one could find in it an excuse for its issue by Publishing Houses which, to 
one’s knowledge, have consistently rejected great poetry. And, of course, if 
one neglects the standards of great poetry, and most of those of true poetry at 
all, one may find this and that to say about chance details of it, which is or 
are not altogether condemnatory. Even out of a box of cardboard letters flung 
up in the air and let fall on the ground there might chance, if one repeated the 
performance often enough, a striking metaphor. 

The species or brand of writing which I refer to, is not poetry. What is 
it? It is rotten bad prose staccatoed by clipping with a tailor’s scizzors. And 
its matter, theme, content? I do not really think that it can properly be said 
to have any of those things. It is, typically, an unhomogenous congestion of 
incompetent half-perceptions which do not know whether they are abstract or 
concrete, essentially inarticulately strung together in a kind of muted cacophany 
Has it any freshness of phrase, word, or passage? None except the dissonant, 
the tonelessly unmirthfully incongruous, the inappropriate and what novelty 
may be in unapposite additions, half perceptions and creaky images. It is, in 
a word, the negation of art. . 

It is an insult to humanity, intelligence, reason. It seem: 
habitual, the sane, the rational, the ertewiats through sheer Seca 
the battle of creation to take refuge in dull, boring, wearisome, clash-jangle of 
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artificially polished vacuity—really soulless, lifeless and without spirit. The 
spirit is not afraid to speak and use language that communicates. 

There is a suggestion of abused rhythm in “‘ Storm and Monument ’’ by 
John Singer. In ‘ Stanzas from ‘‘ Journey to Triumph ”’ ’ occurs the following: 
““ Through the mind’s night falls like a plummet god, 

From birth to death, a comet in the blood. 
The euthenasia of private bliss or woe, 
The pocket universe of midget minds 
Reflects a fragment bobbing on a flood. 

(I presume that the spelling of euthenasia in line 3, is a misprint). 

The blissful unprivate is apparently the following: 

“ And the knowing of this, the knowing of this, the intuitive 
group-individual feel of it, this shadow of truth, this love 
embodied in our being, this burning sanity, 
positive living and forward, this thinking; 
this thinking with the positive forward flow, 
the way life is going, where love is flooding, 
the direction of living rhythm, all this warm ability, 
all this tremendous warm ability-humility,’’ 

and one, might add, nullity! 
Another work, “‘ She and Me’’ commences: 
“Her heart is arable, her flesh 

Both animal and magic. 

Her domination light and full. 

Her loss is tragic,’’ 
one is a little fearful of saying that the verses were intended satirically, amid a 
kind of writing which, before the twentieth century might all have been 
designated something between burlesque and satire. 

Occasionally, in “ The Derelict Day ”’ by Alan Ross, the cardboard letters 
come down in the incipia of a suggestive idea or poetic image, but the level of 
the work is fairly enough indicated by the following: 

““ The evening spreads nets in the water. 

Beneath the pines sand beaches burn 

Silk at the river’s edge; a week-end 

Of your body dries in my evening heart.’’ 

though the following is scarcely less representative of it: 

“‘ which later may become criteria 

for behaviour, causing a fraction 

of hesitation in personal or public 

affairs, remembering a devil or saviour.”’ 

From “ Look to the Sun ’’ by Weston MacDaniel, I quote, 

““His eyes burn a silent hunger, 

Toss stones of meditation 

Out into vanishing 

Pools of space. 

Freedom leaves his eyes unlit. . . 

Ears frozen to the promise 

Of tomorrow’s peace ”’: 
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that is almost a flattering sample of the work. Yet, even in those lines, the 
blood, sap, sound, sense, and created meanings, and even the abstract meanings, 
of poetry are missing. From any reasonable and spiritual point of view, that 
passage is a series of inarticulations, as are most of the lines in the book—they 
are inarticulations even emotionally. Sometimes the inarticulated lines 
juxtaposed, pass into imaginative, emotional, or other, incongruity and 
discordance—unpoetry, as in: 
““ They pluck wild grapes 
Hanging purple 
As flagons of wine.”’ 
or in, 
‘‘ The sweet pap from his mother’s breast 
And the arms yoking his neck 
Fasten him in witch’s trap.’’ 
Perhaps this abstraction is the worst thing in the book: 
‘““Love is a spark 
Struck to the wick of heart, 
Indomitable spark 
Lighting 
The intimate flame.’ 
All the nonsense about epochal significance, etc., etc., blurbed about books 
of this kind do not mend the matter. 


d 


—J. L. Donacuy. 


Rosin ERNEST WILLIAM FLOWER. By H. I. Bell. Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press. From the Proceedings of the British Academy. 
Vol. xxxil.) Prices 5s: 

H. I. Bell’s biographical sketch of Robin Flower has such agreeably 
intimate touches as the picture of him as a schoolboy with a bicycle ‘ known to 
all the policemen on the route for his habit of trying to read and steer his way 
through the traffic at the same time,’ and of his playing ping-pong in later life, 

his eyes flashing with excitement, his hair all disordered,’ and his own gay 
account of his reception by the College authorities at Oxford. 

Dr. Flower’s wide reading, extraordinary concentration, ‘his power of 
rapid assimilation and his amazingly retentive memory’ together with ‘the 
nostalgic patriotism which in the exile of mixed origin is often more potent 
than in the native-born ’ led him, perhaps instinctively, to Celtic studies when 
he was appointed a Second Class Assistant in the Department of Manuscripts at 
the British Museum. Having acquired in a year or two an extensive knowledge 
of the collections in the Department, he suggested that he complete the catalogue 
of Irish manuscripts commenced by Standish Hayes O’Grady in 1886. It was 
during his stay in Dublin to attend Professor Marstrander’s lectures that he 
was advised to visit the Great Blasket—advice to which we owe his translation 
of ‘ The Islandman’ and his own ‘ The Western Island.’ 

To his work on the Catalogue and his translations from the 
Irish, he added a knowledge of several branches of medieval studies and many 
by-paths of scholarship. Though Dr. Flower’s treatment of the main tradition 
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of the saga literature has only qualified approval, it is to be regretted that the 
multiplicity of his interests left his work on the Catalogue unfinished, and his 
history of Irish Literature only indicated in preliminary lectures. 

H. I. Bell says of his friend: ‘‘ It is often said of a notable man after 
his death that he was himself more remarkable than anything he did. This 
is certainly true of Flower... . Yet in his writings much of the man himself 
will live, and his contributions to scholarship are real and lasting.’’ 

The appended bibliography includes all Dr. Flower’s important publications. 


STALIN. By Trotsky. Hollis & Carter. 25s. 

Although Trotsky was the most brilliant polemical writer thrown up by 
the Russian Revolution, this book on Stalin is disappointing. For a man to 
write a massive book to prove that his successful rival is a medoicrity is some- 
thing of an anti-climax. He will allow Stalin nothing except ruthlessness. 
Even the claim that he was expelled in his youth from the Tiflis Theological 
Seminary, because of his opinions, is denied by Trotsky who will not permit 
him this glory. 

Trotsky certainly does demonstrate—as all those familiar with the history 
of the Russian revolutionary movement know—that Stalin was much less 
conspicuous than Trotsky in earlier years and had a far less important role. 
Trotsky was the President of the Petrograd Military Committee which took 
decisive action in the 1917 Revolution. He was a forceful writer, speaker and 
man of action. All this is true. That, subsequently, Trotsky was written out 
of Russian history only means that this history has been falsified. 

Painstakingly, Trotsky goes back over the years—to the 1905 uprising and 
further back still. Stalin is dismissed contemptuously as a “‘ provincial,’’ a 
local Georgian organiser, who, by means of wire-pulling and party manipula- 
tion was able to achieve a district position. Never a man of original mind, he 
applied theory mechanically. But he always had the desire for personal 
domination. Such is the picture we are given. It is conceded that Stalin was 
a good ‘‘ Committee ’’ man, with tenacious qualities that many impetuous and 
brilliant leaders lack. And he made his way forward, relentlessly, as Trotsky 
argues, unscruplously, allowing nothing to stand in his path. 

Much of this indictment appears to be well-founded, though a magnifying 
glass is used for every blemish. At the end one is forced to recognise that this 
mediocrity, this ‘‘ provincial,’’ with all his limitations, triumphed over the 
brilliant Trotsky, who was not an easy man to checkmate. Local boy makes 
good (or bad, according to one’s point of view). The whole book may be 
read as a study in psychological conflict between the ngid party man and the 
dashing leader. There have been many examples of this outside Russia, even 
in the Irish Labour movement. 

What I found most interesting in this book is the description of how, under 
the pressure of war, the guerrilla bands of revolutionaries were transformed 
into a disciplined efficient army. Trotsky writes as a specialist, for he was 
the man who undertook this task and did it successfully. His moment in 
history will be found here; not in his conflicts with Stalin. 

Trotsky holds the torch to Stalin’s triumph. One can understand and 
even sympathise with the bitterness that went to the making of this book after 
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Trotsky had been forced into exile. It is a book that throws much light on the 
background of the Russian revolutionary movement. But it is warped all the 
time with bitterness, with jaundiced judgements that make it unreliable. 
At the end I felt it was far more a character study of Trotsky than of Stalin. 
It is a classic example of how the man of the office, of the cautious, careful 
bureaucratic mind supersedes the dashing revolutionary. 

R. M. Fox 


A Mirror For FRENCH PoETRY. 1840-1940. French Poems with translations 
by English Poets, selected and edited by Cecily Mackworth. Routledge. 
Price ros. 6d. 

Rilke once wrote to a friend who desired to illustrate some of his poems : 
‘ At any rate it is my experience that every artist must, for the sake of intensity, 
while he is actually working, regard his means of expression as the only possible 
ones... Weare confronted with the task of determining, fairly and squarely, 
each one his own unique means of expression, and this form, conditioned by 
one faculty only, is weakened and imperilled by any succour derived from the 
other arts.’ (Hull’s translation.) And one is tempted to wonder whether 
Rilke’s stricture might not well be applied to many translations of poetry. 

Cecily Mackworth, the editor of this anthology, in her preface says: ‘I 
believe that translations from poetry can only be made by poets, that is by 
people who have retained, however unconsciously, something of that primitive 
fear and respect for the Word which will forbid him the use of tricks and tinsel 
and drive him to search for something below the mere black on white of the 
printed letter.’ She goes on to discuss the particular difficulties of translating 
modern French poetry which is ‘the poetry of impressions of suggestion, of 
subtle musical effects,’ and poses the problem as to whether the translation 
is to be literal, or whether the translator should translate the image evoked in 
himself—and which may not exist in the mind of the reader. 

Her claim is that: ‘This is a problem to which there is no exact solution. 
The most that can be said is that a very high degree of intuition and a 
consummately delicate ear can often succeed in discovering the word which 
most nearly arouses the same general reactions as the original. Some of the 
poems in this anthology prove that it can be done, and that, if the transiator 
has a spark of genius, a new beauty can even be added’; and that claim is 
justified. 

The poems have been selected with fine taste, and many of the translations 
are by poets of the distinction of Flecker, T. S. Eliot and Louis MacNeice. One 
would lke to quote extensively but must be content with the last verse of 
Aragon’s ‘ Zone Libre,’ as it is complete in itself : 

“Mon amour j’étais dans tes bras 
Au dehors quelqu’un murmura 
Une vieille chanson de France 
Mon mal enfin s’est reconnu 
Et son refrain comme un pied nu 
Trouble l’eau verte du silence.’ 

and the translation by Louis MacNeice : 

‘My love, within your arms I lay 
When someone hummed across the way 
An ancient song of France; my illness 
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At last came clear to me for good— 
That phrase of song like a naked foot 
Rippled the green water of stillness.’ 

Santayana has said that ‘ poetry cannot be spread upon things like butter ; 
it must play upon them like light, and be the medium through which we see 
them.’ This anthology is a light playing on the French poets of this past 
century, and in the translations is a medium through which one can see reflections 
of their vision. 


A History OF Hamiet Criticism. By Paul S. Conklin. King’s Crown Press 
at Columbia University, New York. Price : $2.75. 

“A History of Hamlet Criticism’ has been most carefully documented to 
illustrate the continuity of the: histrionic tradition from 1601-1821, special 
attention being given to the interpretations of actors like Betterton, Garrick and 
Kemble. 

Formal criticism with its ever-increasing complexity is traced from the 
beginning of the Seventeenth Century—a period ‘so familiar with the words 
and personality of the hero . . that it could disassociate him completely from his 
Shakespearean context,’ through the Eighteenth Century with its background 
of neo-classical dramatic theory, and with a growing dualism ‘ between the 
acted tradition and a closer criticism that sets forth the romantic Hamlet in his 
several aspects.’ 

There is an able discussion of the later romantic critics with their inattention 
to the principles of historical criticism, but sensitive characterization, e.g., 
Lamb who obtained his Hamlet—‘ the negligent, shy figure by soft pedalling or 
explaining away the annoying sections that he disliked.’ Or Coleridge with his 
limited historical knowledge, for whom the ‘excess meaning’ in Hamlet was 
‘a heady wine that intoxicated him. Thus he proceeded to create out of 
Shakespeare’s rich and superflous bounty his own psychological interpretation.’ 

French and German criticism are also examined. The standpoint of French 
criticism from the late Seventeenth Century to 1821 changed little because of a 
deeply rooted aesthetic conservatism; but German criticism had become by 
1821 ‘a truly formidable and amazing body of material’ with no unifying 
principle, however, save that it was ‘ subjective in its own heavy-handed 
Teutonic way, the net result of which is in one fashion or another to rob the 
play of its integrity as a histrionic entity.’ 

This survey of two hundred and twenty years is especially interesting for 
its demonstration of how the stage had to struggle to keep alive the heroic and 
dramatic tradition of Hamlet against the growing tendency, culminating in 
Coleridge, Lamb and Hazlitt, to interpret Hamlet in terms of such intellectual 
and metaphysical subtlety that—as Conklin says of Lamb’s essay—‘ It was 
only in the study that such a feat of alchemizing could be accomplished.’ 


‘Ports AT Work.’ Essays based on the Modern Poetry Collection at the 
Lockwood Memorial Library, University of Buffalo. By Rudolf 
Arnheim, W. H. Auden, Karl Shapiro, Donald A. Stauffer. Introduction 
by Charles D. Abbott. Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York. Price: 
$2.75. 


The University of Buffalo has made an extensive collection of twentieth- 
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century poetry—an integral part being the rough drafts and actual work-sheets 
of those poets who could be induced to contribute them. A professor of 
literature, two poets and a psychologist have written essays ‘ inspired by their 
study of the materials ’—it being assumed that such a collection is the proper 
basis for studying the process of poetic creation. 

It is doubtless not outside the ingenuity of psycho-analysts to reduce what 
must be a welter of highly idiosyncratic material to neat categories which can 
then be incorporated into a critical context: but one is still left with a few 
problems. If, for example, one tracks down in these notebooks all the revisions, 
deletions, insertions, anguished or vague scrawls in the margins, and sets the 
Chinese boxes in a row, what of the perhaps infinite series behind them—the 
whole texture of the poet’s inner life and circumstances? Or again, the 
investigators of ‘ the principles that regulate the creative imagination ’ may 
contrive to restrain their own individual reactions to a poem, to excise arbitrary 
interpretations of the poet’s symbols, so that their work has scientific detach- 
ment. But what have clinical specimens and works of art in common ? 

Perhaps the value of this attempt is best summarized by Rudolph Arnheim : 
‘ Undoubtedly, it is becoming for an artist to hold that nothing but his final 
word deserves publication. Yet, he ought to feel assured that, in addition to 
his work, he can offer an encouraging example of conduct by surrendering the 
testimony of uncompromising endeavour.’ A tract for the diffident, academic 
exercises for the uncertain of taste, occasional pathological material for the 
psychologist, but not evidence of a possible formula for archieving genius. 


Essays In THe THEORY OF EMPLOYMENT. By Joan Robinson. Basil Black- 
well. 12s. 6d. 

These economic essays follow the lines laid down in J. M. Keynes’ “General 
Theory of Employment, Interest and Money.’’ The method adopted by the 
author is to examine in detail the effect in the volume of employment, of a 
rise in wages or of the rate of interest payable in a particular industry. Other 
factors considered are foreign trade, new inventions and the mobility of labour. 
When the book originally appeared (in 1937) the problem of unemployment 
was far more serious in Britain than it is to-day. Since then the idea of full 
employment, with all its economic implications, has been discussed as a practical 
possibility. This is a well reasoned examination of the whole field. 

For the general reader the essay entitled ““ An Economist’s Sermon,’’ first 
given as a lecture to a study circle of the Student Christian Movement, is likely 
to arouse most interest. During the economic crisis of 1931 in Britain, income 
tax was increased by 6d. and a Io per cent cut was made in unemployment 
benefit. In 1934, when the financial position of the country had improved, 
the Anglican Archbishop of York pleaded in the London “‘ Times ’’ that the 
‘cuts’ in unemployment relief should be restored before the income tax was 
lowered. 

The Bishop of Gloucester sprang to the attack and declared that it was 
more important to reduce income tax than to give relief as this would produce 
greater employment. He called upon the nation to reject a ‘‘ popular, attractive, 
sentimental ’’ course and choose instead one that demands “‘ sternness and 
courage,”’ 
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Joan Robinson examines this plea on strictly economic grounds and con- 
cludes that there is no foundation for thinking that employment is safeguarded 
by cutting down social services. She points out that Britain suffered far less 
from the world economic crisis than did America, precisely because she had a 
scheme for the public maintenance of the unemployed which enabled the work- 
less to buy goods, thus providing more employment for the producers. The 
author concludes that the Bishop of Gloucester’s appeal, ‘‘ contrasting the soft 
and sentimental] expedient of increasing the incomes of the unemployed with 
the strenuous and heroic course of remitting taxation to those ‘ who are reputed 
wealthy ’’’ is economically—and morally—unsound, a judgment which 
does credit to her heart as well as to her head. 

R. M. Fox 


The Living Thoughts Library: CERVANTES. By L. B. Walton. THE 
PROPHET MUHAMMAD. By Muhammad Ali. Price: 5s. each. 

Cervantes. It is a matter for conjecture how far a great writer can be 
presented in tabloid form, but undoubtedly the demand exists, and ‘ The 
Living Thoughts Library’ is discriminating in its choice of morsels. 

L. B. Walton, in his introduction, has skilfully summarized the facts of 
Cervantes’ life and background. ‘ Intellectually, he was a child of the 
Renaissance in Italy and Spain. Morally, he drew his ethical inspiration from 
neo-Stoicism rather than orthodox Christianity.” The anthology endeavours 
to ‘ provide a fair, all-round picture of a noble mind which, while it gave 
birth to no formal or highly original philosophy of life, penetrated to the 
depths, and scaled the heights, of our unhappy human nature.’ 

Cervantes’ psychological insight, apart from his creation of Don Quixote, 
‘the great schizophrenic,’ his compassion and shrewdness are equally exemplified, 
while there is more than one saying that bears a curious resemblance to certain 
Indian aphorisms. 

This quotation from ‘ Don Quixote’ gives as truly as any the quality of 
Cervantes: ‘Now blessings light upon him that first invented sleep; it covers 
a man all over, thoughts and all, like a cloak; it is meat for the hungry, drink 
for the thirsty, heat for the cold, and cold for the hot. It is the current coin 
that purchases all the pleasures of the world cheap: and the balance that sets 
the king and the shepherd, the fool and the wise man, even.’ 

The Prophet Muhammad. In this admirably wnitten and carefully 
documented account of the Prophet’s life and work, Muhammad Ali indicates 
the sources of the latter’s power over the Arab world: his complete integrity, 
simplicity, and exalted spiritual vision. The quotations from the Quran, his 
actions and his sayings show an extraordinary understanding of men and his 
unwavering faith in the mercy and justice of God. He taught the oneness of 
humanity, the equality of women with men, the need for humility, and 
charity. His attitude to wealth and labour was truly democratic; and he 
believed—and practised—that every kind of work dignified man. He considered 
that in the State ‘ all people, including the ruler, had equal rights and obligations 
and were subject to the same law ’; that only in self-defence was war to be 
waged: and that ‘ at times a generous peace was a better remedy for aggression 
than the annihilation of the aggressor. . .’ 
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Even non-Muslims have agreed that ‘The transformation wrought (by 
him) within the short space of less than a quarter of a century is in fact 
unparalleled in the history of the world.’ But apart from his remarkable 
success as a religious reformer, it is his link with modern psychological ideas 
that is especially interesting. Professor Lasswell in his book, ‘The Analysis 
of Political Behaviour ’ discusses the approach of modern science to problems 
of psychological maladjustment. He says: ‘‘ Any form of crippling predestin- 
arianism based on myths about ‘heredity,’ either of an individual or a race, 
can be brushed aside.’ In striking opposition to the Christian belief, was 
Muhammad’s doctrine of natural purity, of the sinlessness of man by birth. 


CARLOTA JOAQUINA, QUEEN OF PorTUGAL. By Marcus Cheke. Sidgwick & 
Jackson Ltd. 15s. 

THE GREAT BEYOND. By Maurice Maeterlinck. New York. Philosophical 
Library. $3.00. 

THE WELL OF Days. By Ivan Bunin. London. John Lehmann. gs. 

M. Maeterlinck is not only a very famous writer: he has been famous for 
so long that the body of his work is like an institution; and institutions are not 
amenable to criticism as exemplified in the miniature art of book-reviewing. I 
hope this is a sufficiently humble way of saying how much I dislike this volume 
of Pensées. To put it bluntly, the fact that a man has a genius for creating 
‘““ atmosphere,’’ does not make him a philosopher, and the shoddy, superficial 
thought is in no way redeemed by the undoubted craftsmanship of a master of 
prose. 

I am equally unhappy about my second book, The Well Of Days by Ivan 
Bunin. I am not easily daunted by reputations but a Nobel Prize is not given 
to everyone! Is is perhaps that our taste in prose has changed so much in the 
last fifteen years? Is it perhaps that we now insist on those “‘silences’’ which 
Beethoven first introduced into music, and demand them in prose too? Bunin’s 
style reminds me of a man shouting in a hall that has a dozen echoes: the 
louder he shouts the less you hear. 

I have kept Mr. Marcus Cheke’s book on Carlota Joaquina, Queen of 
Portugal, to the last as a titbit. It fully earns that rare designation: the 
Reviewer’s Reward, and shines like a good deed in a naughty world. Apart 
from any consideration of its scholarship, which I have nu doubt will be praised 
by those better qualified to judge, the book is a delight from cover to cover. 
Mr. Cheke takes the reader by the hand, leads him into his glittering sanctum, 
and there, over the wine, like a scholar and a gentleman he unfolds a tale 
scintillating with wit and wisdom, stranger than fiction, and far more con- 
vincing than bald statement. The keen enjoyment with which this book must 
have been written is concealed with masterly skill. Mr. Cheke has the born 
story-teller’s gift of never permitting himself a smile. 

Leopold von Ranke said of Michelet, the French Historian: ‘‘ He wrote 
history in a style in which the truth could not be told.’’ Mr. Cheke writes 
history in a style which makes everything come true. 


GREEN ORANGES. Short Stories. By Lynn Doyle. Duckworth. 8s. 6d. net. 
The choice of title shows that Lynn Doyle, for one, is prepared to work a 
mowing-machine across the Border: although it would indeed be a green orange 
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that could beautify any Irish lawn. In answer to the query—‘‘ What is the 
hardest thing for an Irish writer to do ?’’ nine people out of ten would probably 
reply off-hand—‘ To evade the censorship.’’ My reply would be otherwise. 
I am of the opinion that the most difficult feat for any Irish writer is to do 
what Lynn Doyle does—to write like a Christian without being a propagandist. 
If anyone doubts this saying, let him read ‘‘ Oranges and Lemons,’’ and 
study ‘“‘The Speck on the Orange ’’—a disquieting, discerning piece of 
satire slipped in among the Ballygullion comedies here. Lynn Doyle is, of 
course, prima facie a humorist. Mr. Patrick Murphy is to him what Mrs. 
Maliigan is to a certain comedian. But I have formed the impression that, 
given other circumstances, he could have been a caustic satirist—although one 
hesitates over the adjective, for the nature of his observation is always kindly 
except when an elusive regret pervades it. 

He is no prude, but he has a lot of North of Ireland caution. I never can 
decide whether this is a matter of heredity or of the astringent Northern 
climate. Re-reading some of these stories, ‘“‘Spider’s Web”’ especially, and certain 
passages in “‘Cautious Cupid,’’ I am convinced that if he had been so minded, 
and if literature had been his only avocation, he could have shown up the Irish 
people north of the Border as ruthlessly as Frank O’Connor south of it. Except 
for one thing. His kindliness is greater than his caution. 

There is plenty of fun, of the kind “ fans ’’ expect—fun about ordinary 
folk, their foibles, prejudices, love-flutters and animals. But it is fresh, 
spontaneous fun, never producing the effect of a gramophone record put on 
again—which is one temptation of success. There are gay hints of the things 
the author could write if he were minded: grand snippets of dry observation. 

“It’s a dangerous business having intercourse with a woman—even 
financial intercourse—behind her husband’s back, especially when he’s 
in bad health. 

‘“ There was just clean stagnation: nobody new coming to the town, 
nobody well-known leaving it, nobody having been left money, nobody 
whose money had left them, no courting between incompatibles, no cats 
having kittens: a kind of heaven that the dead had gone to without 
coming alive again.”’ 

Perhaps “‘ Tiger, Tiger ’’ should have been left out, as being too farcically 
improbable—even at the cost of Mr. Anthony. Some of the other stories do 
suggest what surprises might have been ours if Lynn Doyle’s gifts had been 
canalised in the satiric genre. But what we should have missed, too! Who 
would sacrifice the now-distant memory of a thousand delighted homes, when 
the head of the house, with red-backed Ballygullion in his hand, would break 
into unexplained chuckles? Life is a greater thing than letters, and on the 
whole a nobler business altogether. Lynn Doyle is aware of this, and we 
prefer him as he is. 


, 


—TEMPLE LANE. 


A GARLAND FOR FLORENCE. By Pietro d’Avalone. Translated by Mary B. 
Grant. Pentagon Press. Price: 5s. 

The aim of the Pentagon Press is ‘‘ to present a small selection in each case 

from the work of little-known writers . . . whose writing, we feel, deserves to 
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be known to the more discriminating reader.”’ 

The translator of Pietro d’Avalone in a short but elaborately vague and 
reverent foreword has accepted literally the publishers’ decision to avoid “ the 
usual meaningless details of personal life.’’ The problems and temptations ot 
self-revelation are not, however, intensified by the facts of background that 
would help even the discriminating reader in his assessment. 

The translations are not always happy: the line ‘ that roses tossed so rough 
leaves one waiting uneasily for ‘and arrogance warped and tough ; and one 
wonders if the spellings ‘ rhind’ and ‘ chaunt ’ and the sentence “ Much more 
commode.’ are meant to suggest the poet’s use of early Tuscan idiom. _ 

Unless Miss Grant has been inept, this little collection of poems is the 
unequal work of a sensitive young man with a romantic conception of the 
occult. 


SHELLEY In Itaty. An Anthology with an Introduction by John Lehmann. 
The Chiltern Library. Lehmann. Price: 8s. 6d. aD -cies 

Stephen Spender, in a consideration of modern poetry, distinguishes 
between those ‘ who are more interested in the poetic experience to which they 
feel they must remain true, and those who are concerned with limiting their 
poetic experience in order to write aesthetically complete poems.’ He suggests 
that for those whose problem is ‘that of being a poet, of living a poetic 
experience’—he instances Claudel, Rilke and Lawrence as against Eliot, Valéry 
and George—biographic material ‘ offers a valid addition to their poetry.’ 

This is manifestly true of Shelley, and the anthology ‘ Shelley in Italy,’ 
with John Lehmann’s fine introduction and skilful use of the letters to Peacock, 
is at once a framework and a commentary. It gives proper emphasis to his 
intellectual life, his experiences and suffering; and, by its careful selection, 
reveals the essence distilled from the impact of Italy on genius burning a way 
through immaturity and bitterness and those more unstable idealisms to 
‘ Promotheus Unbound ’ and ‘ The Triumph of Life.’ 

Buber writes of the three spheres in which the world of relation arises: 
our life with nature, with men and with intelligible forms; and ‘ Adonais ’"— 
that other Defence of Poetry—and the lovely lyrics collected here recall the 
passage: ‘But when he, too, who abhors the name (God), and _ believes 
himself to be godless, gives his whole being to addressing the Thou of his life, 
as a Thou that cannot be limited by another, he addresses God.’ 

Lehmann points out that none of the other great Romantic poets was ‘ more 
intensely incandescent ’ with the vision of the Ancient World. Shelley wrote 
of ‘ the becoming a portion of that beauty which we contemplate ’; and here 
is shown the achievement of the arduous synthesis: a poetry that was lived, 
‘ peopling the lone universe.’ 

—T. L. 


THE eae cakes By F. D. Smith and Barbara Wilcox. A. & C. Black. 
Ios. 6d. 

This is the story of life on a small dairy farm in the Cotswolds. The 
authors take their subject light-heartedly, and therefore the more readably, 
but they write with the intimate knowledge of experience. In the day to day 
life of the farm they have met with most agricultural and rural problems, and 
in their book, as on their farm, they deal with them very well. 


